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Children make a game of counting 
buttons. 

But suppose that your little son really 
wants to be a doctor or lawyer when 
he grows up... or study for some other 
profession ...or at least wants to go to 


college. You will do all you can to help 


him prepare for his life’s work .. . if 


you live. 
Suppose, however, you were not 


ready financially when he is ready for 


college, or suppose you “were not here” 
at the time. You want him to have his 
chance in any event; and you would 
want your little girl to have the same 
advantage, because you realize that for 
the boy or girl who is capable of bene- 
fiting from a college education, it is a 
great handicap, or may even be a 
tragedy, to be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity for lack of funds. 


It is not too much to say that the 


surest way of providing funds, beyond 
peradventure, for your son’s or daugh- 


ter’s education is through an educa- 


tional policy sufficient to cover neces- 


sary expenses. 

Perhaps you will be interested in a 
folder we have prepared showing the 
average cost of attending each of 105 
leading colleges and universities. A 
copy will gladly be sent to you, with- 


out obligation. 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION...NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company founded on April 12, 1845 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 
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Hie are plain facts which touch the lives of us all: 


American railroad rates are the lowest in the 


world; American railroad service is the best. 


But the continuance of this efficient, eco- 
nomical service is imperiled today by the 
threat of laws which would check progress. 


One such measure is the bill now before 
Congress to limit the length of freight trains to 
seventy cars—a needless restriction that would 
add more than one hundred million dollars a 


DO YOU KNOW 


—that during recent years, while 
trains have increased in length 
and speed, railroads have made 
new fine records in the safety of 
passengers and employes? 

—that the more trains run to handle 
a given amount of traffic, the greater 
is the risk of accidents ? 

=that the proposed law to limit 
the length of trains would increase 
the cost of handling freight more 
than 100 million dollars per year? 
—that increased prices of materials, 
supplies and fuel since 1933 have 
added another 250 million dollars 
to annual railrocd costs? 


year to the cost of transportation, 
but would add nothing to railroad 
revenues, service or safety. 


The unjustified burden of this threat- 
ened legislation should not be im- 
posed upon the commerce of the 
nation. 














HAPPINESS AND 
ENJOYMENT 


for the 


WHOLE FAMILY 


Sue at your friendly tobac- 
conist on the way home and 
bring happiness and enjoy- 
ment to your family with: 


Ie 
Blane 
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REAL PEPPERMINT FLAVOR 














offers unusual rooms and suites 
at moderate rentals by the year, 
by the month or by the day. 
Many are air-conditioned in 


Winter as well as in Summer. 


FIFTH AVE. AT 55TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Round Trip— 


Gordon Getz escaped from the State 
insane hospital at Canyon City, Colo., and 
thumbed a ride. “Hop right in!” called 
State prison guards. 


Innocence Abroad— 


A Baltimore Negress, up before Judge 
Rowland K. Adams on a larceny charge, 
pleaded guilty—and insisted she had stolen 
nothing. Judge: “Do you know what 
guilty means?” Defendant: “It means | 
didn’t do it.” Acquitted. 


Nonalcoholic— 


A radio patrol car was cruising at 
Wilmington, N.C., when a call came 
through. “Pick up a drunk,” the officers 
heard. They investigated, then retreated, 


The voice had commanded: “Pick up a 
skunk.” 


Tender Goal Tender 


“T'll never do it again,” Harold Put- 
nam Williams Jr. announced after a Har- 
vard-Princeton soccer game. He had 
guarded the Crimson goal from the Tigers 
all through the fourth period with a wasp 
in his pants. 





Pilot’s Holiday— 


Numerous prizes were given away at 
the Imperial Airways staff ball in South- 
ampton, England. One winner was Capt. 
A. S$. Wilcockson, pioneer transatlantic 
commercial pilot. His prize: two free five- 
minute rides in an airplane. 


To Him Who Waits— 


A luckless Seattle, Wash., hunter was § 


resting on a log when a bull elk staggered 
out of the underbrush and dropped dead at 
his feet. It seemed too good to be true, but 
the hunter put his game seal on the elk’s 
horns. Just then another hunter hurried 
up, his rifle still smoking. He squinted at 





the seal of ownership, then said: “By golly, 
mine can’t be very far away.” 


Lonely Lips— 

Mrs. Margaret Roesner of Chicago 
sued a cosmetic company for $10,000. She 
claimed their lipstick made her “suffer fu- 
ture loss and enjoyment of osculation.” 


Lessons Learned— 


Sylvia Squillace, Atlantic City hair- 
dresser, wants a divorce. She supported 
her husband, a WPA schoolteacher, fifteen 
years. Then “he brought home an actress 


. .. They used to rehearse their lines after 
I was in bed.” 
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Some Nominations 


No, this isn’t football, although many 
are tempted to use our politics for one, 
but just as an ardent reader of your sig- 
nificant publication, please allow me to 
submit a real all-American eleven with 
coach: 

President: Abraham Lincoln, Ill. (1861-65) 
Vice President: Thomas Jefferson, Va. 
(1797-01) 

Secretary of State: John M. Hay, Ohio 
(1898-05) 

Secretary of the Treasury: 
Hamilton, N.Y. (1789-95) 
Secretary of War: Elihu 
(1899-04) 

Attorney General: Roger B. Taney, Md. 
(1831-33) 

Postmaster General: Amos Kendall, Ky. 
(1835-40) 

Secretary of the Navy: William C. Whit- 
ney, N.Y. (1885-89) 
Secretary of the Interior: 
Lane, Calif. (1915-20) 
Secretary of Agriculture: Henry A. Wal- 
lace, Iowa (1933—) 

Secretary of Commerce: Herbert Hoover, 
Calif. (1921-28) 

Secretary of Labor: James J. Davis, Pa. 
(1921-30) 


Juanita, N.D. 


Alexander 


Root, N.Y. 


Franklin K. 


ROBERT T. ARVIDSON 





Caption 

I note with interest the picture which 
you published in the Nev. 1 issue with re- 
gard to the party given by me at the 
American Woman’s Association on Oct. 
15, honoring Mme. Lotte Lehmann and 
Mr. Lauritz Melchior. 

May I, however, make a slight correc- 
tion? The picture at the bottom of the 
page was incorrectly captioned as_ the 
people therein were Lauritz Melchior, 
Jessica Dragonette, Mme. Lotte Lehmann, 
and Cobina Wright. 


New York City 


CONSTANCE HOPE 





Blue and Red 


Just to satisfy my curiosity, will you 
please tell me what is meant by the blue 
and red networks of the National Broad- 
casting Co. I had thought it was a dis- 
tinction between short wave and standard 
broadcast, but my radio does not check 
with this. 

J. ROLFE POWELL 

Montgomery, Ala. 


Epirortan Note: The National Broad- 
casting Co. has two chains of stations 
broadcasting on standard wave lengths a 
complete set of different programs daily. 
The red network, headed by WEAF, New 














F the Tooth 


Paste 





which combines 


the CLEANSING POWER of Powder and 
the CONVENIENCE of Dental Cream! 





MAkE this interesting and instruc- 
tive test... and learn why we 
say that Listerine Tooth Paste is tooth 
powder in modern form. 

Squeeze a little tooth paste on your 
forefinger from the clean white Lister- 
ine tube. Then rub with your thumb. 
Note how the paste “‘takes hold,”’ just 
like powder. When put to this same 
test, soapy dental creamsare “slippery.” 

Listerine Tooth Paste is known as a 
professional-type tooth cleanser because 
it is powder “‘creamed” into a paste... 
which is what your dentist does with 
powder when he cleans your teeth. 

Listerine Tooth Paste is easy to use 
and saves that wasted portion of pow- 
der which goes down the drain or re- 
mains on the hands. But that is only 





OLD DOBBIN has knife-edge in- 
cisors, which work like a mowing 
machine in biting off grass. 
Human incisors (front teeth) cut 
our food into mouthfuls. The 
wide variety of man’s diet is made 
possible by the variety of his 
tooth-forms, each of which has 
special functions. Because tartar 
tends to form most readily back 
of the lower incisors, give this 
area extra care when brushing. 











one economy. The other is that the 
double-size tube of Listerine Tooth 
Paste holds more than a quarter of a 
pound, and costs only 40¢ at any drug 
counter, 

Get a tube tomorrow. Feel the cleans- 
ing action of its gentle friction. Note 
the absence of pumice, grit, and harm- 
ful abrasives. Yet it works fast and 
cleans thoroughly. Quickly makes teeth 
gleam and glisten. And even children 
take to its refreshing, extra-pleasant 
flavor because it has no disguised, 
soapy taste. 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


CHANGE TO LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE... 
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More than % POUND of tooth paste 


in the double size tube- 40° 


Regular size tube-25¢ 

















You’ll Find Them 
Stimulating 


Newsweek’s internationally 
known commentators give you 
new slants . . . thought pro- 
voking opinions on the news in 
their respective fields. You'll 
find 


Sinelair Lewis 
On Page 31 


George Jean Nathan 
On Page 29 


Raymond Moley 
On Page 44 








Read These Columns NOW! 




















‘Recreation and * 
~Rhythm on the / / 


adventure and glamour galore. 
This warm, dry Valley of the Sun is * 
a land where you can still exult in the 
a thrills of frontier-day life, but with all the 
modern comforts of home .. . a land where 
the Three R's mean Recreation, Relaxation, 
Romance. Canter over enchanted mesas to 
the tune of creaking saddle leather . . . revel 
4x2, in chuck-wagon dinners ‘round an open camp-fire 
under stars as large and twinkly as the Kohinoor diamond 
. take pack trips into deep-canyoned mountains far 
from civilization . . . feel your blood tingle at the soft 
strumming of a guitar as the songs cf the range come to 
life. You can play golf, tennis or polo, too, under the 
bluest of turquoise skies. And when you feel a yearning 
for relaxation, sun-laze the time away in palm-lined patios, 
or gather with smart crowds at fashionable hotels and in- 
timate dine-and-dance places. Phoenix, and the nearby 
Valley towns, offer apartments, bungalows, hotels, dude 
ranches, and desert inns 
to fit your travel budget. 
‘Go western’ this winter 
for the most adventur- 
ous, most fascinating va- 
> -cation of your life! 


“ Winter Rates now in effect 
on Transcontinental Lines. 


=~ 














Valley of the Sun Club 


202 Chamber of Commerce Bidz. 








Please send new free illustrated literatureY and booklets 
ome 

Address 

City State 




































4 : NEWSWEEK 
work, led by WIZ, also in New York, kas L RANSITION 


45. In addition, 59 other radio stations 
throughout the country switch back and 
forth, joining the red network for certain 
programs and the blue for others. For the 
broadcast of special events the two net- 
works are sometimes combined. 





We'll Continue 


As a regular reader of Newsweek, I 
would like to express my satisfaction with 
a recent article [Oct. 25] appearing in your 
magazine on the C.1.0. meeting held in 
Atlantic City. 

Being a member of the Electricians 
Union, I follow labor news closely and am 
pleased when I come across a fair and un- 
biased account of labor activity. In my 
opinion, the article I refer to dealt with 
the C.1.0. meeting in the manner that a 
reputable news publication should. 

I am not alone in this opinion. Many of 
my friends, members of my local, and 
workers in other trades, were equally 
pleased with the article. I sincerely hope 
that you will continue giving news of this 
type. 

JAMES CRISTIANO 

Paterson, N.J. 





Perspicacious Critic 
I have just concluded Sinclair Lewis’ 
review of Thomas Hart Benton’s book 
[Nov. 1]. With the memory of the Lewisian 
review of Hemingway still fresh in my 
mind, I am inclined to believe that your 
critic is the most perspicacious of them all. 
. If you ever drop the Lewis column, 
I shall cause to be printed one million 
posters denouncing you and your magazine 
as economic royalists and a capitalist press. 
The Mr. P. O. Killam, who in your 
Letter column, placed Lewis and Heming- 
way in same category, found similitude 
between a surgeon’s scalpel and a musical- 
comedy Dick Turpin’s featherweight 
bludgeon. 


Knob Noster, Mo. 


DAN SAULTS 





Only, Think! 
WINDSOR HOPES TO HELP SOLVE WORLD 
PROBLEMS BY U. 8S. TOUR 
—Herald Tribune Headline 
(With Genuflections to W. S. Gilbert’s 
“The Mountebanks’”’) 
Only think, a Duke and Duchess! 
Oh, but we’re a lucky nation! 
Getting ducal ministration 
With the titledest of touches. 
Comes at last the fair solution 
To our problems and our troubles, 


Which will burst like little bubbles 


Under royal prosecution. 
m § FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 
New York City 





Born: 
To ANGIER BIDDLE DUKE, to. 


bacco-fortune heir, and the former Pris. 
cilla St. George, a 7-pound son, at Doctors 
Hospital, New York. At St. Mary’s 
Church, Tuxedo Park, N.Y.—where his 
parents were married last January—the 
baby is to be christened St. George Biddle 
Duke. 
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Birthday: 


KING LEOPOLD III OF THE 
BELGIANS, 36, Nov. 3. At 13, he was a 
private filling sand bags in the trenches, 


ae 











Wide World 


Ida M. Tarbell 


Now he’s trying to find a Premier to re- 
place Paul Van Zeeland, recently resigned. 
Leopold’s choice of Catholic Hubert Pier- 
lot failed to stir Socialist sympathy. 

IDA M. TARBELL, biographer of 
Abraham Lincoln and historian of the 
Standard Oil Co., 80, Nov. 5. “I’m not 


really a New Yorker at heart,” she said. 


ar 





“I’ve been here only since 1898.” She still | 


climbs two flights of stairs to her apart- 
ment, dictates two hours each day, and 
talks of Lincoln in the present tense. 
“... I don’t get bored with him . . . he 
is full of common sense.” Someday she 
plans to retire to her country place in 
Bethel, Conn. Right now, she’s too busy. 





Engaged: 

PRINCESS BABA (VALERIA 
BROOKE), 21, youngest daughter of the 
English Raja of Sarawak in Northern 
Borneo; and Robert Gregory, 25, Euro- 
pean middleweight-wrestling-title claim- 
ant. Somewhere east of Suez, Valeria’s 
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father heard the news and cabled a choleric 
threat of disinheritance. The Princess re- 
acted: “. . . It can’t be helped. After all, 
my elder sister [Princess Pearl] married 
Harry Roy, a jazz-band leader.” 





wor 


Married: 

ROY DIKEMAN CHAPIN JR., son 
of the late president of the Hudson Motor 
Car Co. and Secretary of Commerce under 
President Hoover; and Ruth Mary Ruzton 
of New York. 


ores 


Honeymooning: 

EARL LINDBERGH SEAL, 80- 
year-old cousin of Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh; and the former Stella Novick, 45- 
year-old divorcee, at Crown Point, Ind. 








Divorced: 

ALBERT R. ERSKINE JR., adopted 
son of the late head of the Studebaker 
Corporation; by the former Follies beauty, 
Meredith Howard Erskine, in Chicago. 
She charged desertion. 





Divorce Sought: 
By MARY KIRK RAFFRAY, who 


introduced the former Wallis Warfield to 
her second husband; from Jacques A. 
Raffray, wealthy Manhattan real-estate 
broker, in Reno, Nev. In New York 
Ernest Simpson, ex-husband of the Duch- 
ess of Windsor, admitted that he expected 
to marry Mrs. Raffray “a few weeks” 
after she obtained her divorce: “She’s very 
companionable and has a great sense of 
humor . . . She’s wonderful with people, 
too—anyway I can’t describe her.” On ad- 
vice from her lawyer, Mrs. Raffray said 
nothing. Eight miles from the Nevada 
ranch where she is living, Connie de Bower, 
former vaudeville actress, is establishing 
residence to divorce Herbert de Bower of 
New York. Then she will marry Jacques 
Raffray. 


From JAN GARBER, popular orches- 
tra leader, by Dorothy C. Garber, in Hol- 
lywood, Calif. She charged he refused to 
associate with her friends and frequently 
stayed out all night. 


From DR. GEORGE A. BLAKES- 
LEE, neurologist and lecturer at Columbia 
University’s Medical School; by Helen 
Blakeslee, in New York City. Mrs. Blakes- 
lee complained that her husband hadn’t 
spoken to her for seven years. 





Arrived: 

SIR RONALD LINDSAY, British 
Ambassador to the United States, in New 
York, from London. Interviewed by ship 
reporters, he loosed clouds of tobacco 
smoke but little else: “It’s really amazing 








When Appearances are Important 


well-sroomed 
Hair can assist you! 











USE VITALIS AND THE “60-SECOND WORKOUT” 


comes “looser,” more flexible—your 
hair takes on a rich, new lustre. 
Then the pure vegetable oils of 
Vitalis help the health of your scalp 
—overcoming dryness. 

See how firmly and handsomely 
your hair stays in place—just as you 
want it. And no trace of that very 
objectionable “patent-leather” look. 


Get a bottle of Vitalis at your drug 
store. Start today to use Vitalis and 
the “60-Second Workout.” Let your 
hair show you how handsome and 
attractive it can be. 


HETHER you're headed for the 

“big game” or setting out for 
an important business appointment 
—let healthy, handsome hair add to 
your appearance—give you the self- 
assurance that comes with good 
grooming. And the simple, easy way 
to have good-looking hair is with 
Vitalis and the famous “60-Second 
Workout.” 


Just apply Vitalis to the scalp with 
a brisk massage. Feel the exhilarat- 
ing tingle as circulation awakens. 
Your scalp loses its tightness—it be- 


. 


50 SECONDS TO rUB-—Circulation 9 10 SECONDS TO COMB AND BRUSH 


4 quickens—the flow of necessary oil is —Your hair has a lustre—but no ob- 
@ increased —hair has a chance! @ jectionable “‘patent-leather’’ look. 


VITALIS 


HELPS KEEP HAIR HEALTHY AND HANDSOME 
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how the questions you gentlemen ask im- 
. ° ” 
prove the emptiness of my mind. 





Reunited: 
MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


and her eldest son, James Roosevelt, in a 
Chicago railroad station. He was about to 
speak at a Chicago youth meeting. His 
mother was en route to address a Des 
Moines, Iowa, audience. “Why, mother, 
I’m surprised to see you,” said James. 





Quadrupled: 

The weekly salary of DEANNA 
DURBIN, 14 going on 15, Winnipeg-born 
child radio singer who made a movie hit 
in “Three Smart Girls” and “100 Men and 
a Girl.” Universal gave her a seven-year 
contract raising her pay from $300 to 
$1,250 a week, plus a $10,000 bonus for 
each picture she makes, plus an option for 
her to renew the contract at $2,750 weekly 
when she comes of age. 





Elected: 


President of the Authors Guild of the 
Authors League of America, HENDRIK 
VAN LOON, 55-year-old author, at the 
Guild’s annual meeting and luncheon in 
New York. Last July Van Loon was 
knighted by his native country, the 
Netherlands. 





Appointed: 


Assistant in history at Harvard Uni- 
versity, KERMIT ROOSEVELT JR., 
grandson of T. R. Last June he won a 
Harvard diploma (after only three years 
as an undergraduate) and a wife, the 
former Mary Lowe Gaddis of Milton, 
Mass. 





Hit: 


On the head by a Paris hotel elevator, 
REAR ADMIRAL ANDREW T. LONG, 
71,US.N. (retired) . According to his wife, 
the Admiral opened the elevator shaft 
door to see if the elevator was coming up. 
It was coming down. 





Sick List: 
MRS. JOSEPH E. DAVIES, the 


former Marjorie Post Hutton, Postum- 
Post Toasties heiress, now wife of the 
American Ambassador to Moscow (serious 
infection contracted in Russia): after 
treatment in New York she recovered suf- 
ficiently to go to Washington. 


GOV. PHILIP LA FOLLETTE of 
Wisconsin (influenza caught while cruising 
on the S. S. Quirigua) : convalescing in the 
government hospital at Colon, C.Z. His 
doctors advised a quiet convalescence be- 
fore his return to the United States. 





International 


Deanna Durbin got a raise 








Wide World 
Kermit Roosevelt Jr. 


——— 


Died: 


SIR JOHNSTON FORBES-Rop. | 
ERTSON, 84, English actor-manager who | 
ranked with Sir Henry Irving and Dame 
Ellen Terry as a great Shakespearean 
interpreter; after a long illness, at his 
home near Dover, England. An art critics 
son, Forbes-Robertson began life as 4f 
painter in the pre-Raphaelite manner, He § 
didn’t earn much and he turned to thf 
stage, making his debut at 21. That started 
a chain of successes—Claudio in “Much 
Ado About Nothing,” Hamlet, Othello, f 
Shylock. In addition his 40 years on the | 
stage saw him starring in Jerome XK. 
Jerome’s “The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back,” Arthur Wing Pinero’s “The Sec. @ 
ond Mrs. Tanqueray,” and a host of other 7 
plays. In 1913, just knighted by King } 
George, he left the boards to make way 
for “new blood.” At his deathbed were his 
wife—the former Gertrude Elliott, sister 
of the actress Maxine Elliott—and his 
three daughters, one of whom is married 
to Vincent Sheean, American author. 


HENRY M. ROBINSON, 69, banker, | 
economist, and adviser to three Presidents, | 
in the Huntington Memorial Hospital, 
Pasadena, Calif.; of a spinal injury. In 
1908 Robinson planned to retire and en- 
joy the fortune he had made as a New 
York corporation lawyer. He left the East, 
but couldn’t leave his business contacts. 
He became a Los Angeles banker, then a 
steel, oil, utility, lumber, and shipbuilding 
magnate. President Wilson asked him to 
be Secretary of the Interior; Presidents 
Harding and Hoover wanted to make him 
Secretary of the Treasury. Robinson pre- | 
ferred to remain an anonymous adviser. 


WINTHROP AMES, 66, retired the- 
atrical producer; of pneumonia, in_ the 
Deaconess Hospital, Boston, Mass. When 
he was 7, his mother took him to see Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s “Pinafore,” which his : 
father had been asked to help finance. 
Ames called the play “grand,” but his 
mother called it silly. So his father refused 
to buy an interest. Much later Ames vin- 
dicated his first judgment. During a quar- 
ter of a century in which he produced 
many other plays, he successfully revived 





ere 

















“Pinafore” and other Gilbert and Sullivan | 
operettas. When he retired in 1929, critics | 
and actors united in calling his chapter in 
theatrical history “one of the brightest.” 


JACK McAULIFFE, 71, first unde- 
feated lightweight boxing champion of the 
world; of a throat ailment, at his Forest 
Hills, N.Y., home. “I know when I’m 
slipping,” he said after 55 ring battles 
(most of them fought with bare knuckles) 
and he retired in 1896. He then divided his 
time between campaigning for temperance, 
horse racing and criticizing modern box- 
ers: “How long would they go on a piece 
of frozen turf with no gloves and _ the 
prospect of mavbe ten or a hundred dol- 
lars?” 
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Bread, Butter, and Jam | 
for 13,000,000 People 


RE you one of these 13,000,000 people? Does 
the income which supports you come from 
making or selling automobiles, radios, electric 
refrigerators, or movie films? If so, you are one 
of them. You are one if that income comes from 
the rayon or aluminum industry, or any of the 
other industries which have grown up in a 
single generation. 


Automobiles, radios, gasoline, aluminum—these 
and many other products exist today because 
industry sought new products and better ways 
of building old ones. And after unearthing these 
new products, industry developed them, found 


ways to build them better, means to sell them 
at lower prices. 


Today, these industries not only employ millions 
but—through demands for steel, coal, cotton, 


transportation—they help support millions 
more. 


Some of the greatest advances in this work 
have been made through the use of electricity. 
Through it new products have been developed, 
and the efficiency of all industries has been 
increased. In most of these modern electrical 
developments, General Electric research and 
engineering have pioneered. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


90-8B1 


LISTEN TO THE G-E HOUR OF CHARM, MONDAYS, 9:30 P.M., E:S.T.. NBC RED NETWORK 
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Davis’ Spiral Warfare 
That jumbled figure of speech in US. 


| Delegate Norman Davis’ address before 
the Nine Power Conference last week irked 
no one more than Davis himself. Shortly 
before he delivered the speech—written by 
officials in Washington—Davis cabled the 

' State Department: “po I HAVE TO SAY 
‘UNFOLDING THE VICIOUS SPIRAL OF ECO- 
NOMIC WARFARE’?” The department ca- 
bled back: “YES, YOUR SPEECH ALREADY 
RELEASED [TO THE PRESS].” 
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Jackson Boom 


Last week’s elections in New York add 
weight to the forecast, made here six 
months ago, that Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Jackson may well get the Democratic 
nomination for New York Governor in 
1938, to be followed by the Presidential 
nomination in 1944, possibly 1940. Jack- 
son’s biggest rival for the Governorship 
has been Jim Farley, but the election 
proved that American Labor party en- 
dorsement—which Farley couldn’t get— 
will be vital in 1938. 


Bedaux With C.1.O. 


Despite labor’s blow-off against Charles 
Bedaux, a reliable contact man who has 
been working close to him insists Bedaux 
was recently engaged by the C.1.0. to con- 
duct some sort of special survey. The agent 
claims Bedaux has documents to prove it. 





La Follette Revival 


Senator La Follette’s civil-liberties sub- 
committee, again changing its plans, now 
is preparing for a new inquiry into vigi- 
lantism before suspending operations. 
Committee agents have been scurrying 
around serving subpoenas. The investiga- 
tors have been digging into the activities 
of the Black Legion, the Johnstown Citi- 
zens Committee, and the National Civic 
Federation, among others. 


Ickes-Straus Feud 


Personal friction is likely to gum up the 
new Federal Housing Authority for some 
weeks to come. When the Housing Au- 
thority Bill came up in Congress, Secre- 
tary Ickes insisted the new agency be 





placed under his Interior Department and 
made it clear that he wanted Howard 
Gray, WPA deputy administrator, put in 
charge. Ickes won on the first point. But 
Senator Wagner's candidate, Nathan 
Straus, got the job. Though Straus is miss- 
ing no chance to say nice things about 
Ickes, the Secretary still makes little ef- 
fort to conceal his sulkiness over the ap- 
pointment. 


Jones for President 


Those who know RFC Chairman Jesse 
Jones say there’s now no doubt that he’s 
making a strong bid for the Presidency. 
He’s going through some of the little an- 
tics that always betray White House fever. 
Example: he rushed to issue special an- 
nouncements of both the last cotton loan 
and the new corn loan before Secretary 
Wallace, who usually releases such news, 
could get out the regular announcements— 
thus gaining popularity among farm 
groups. On the corn loan, Jones even 
called up influential correspondents with 
the tip five days in advance of the day 
the news was released. 





Bogus Rumors 


Clarvet widespread reports in which 
there’s no truth: That Paul McNutt is 
about to resign as Philippines High Com- 
missioner .. . That auto makers, weary of 
union strafing, have planned a general 
lockout for Nov. 16 and the U.A.W. has 
scheduled a retaliatory general strike . 
That Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau will shortly return to private life, to 
be replaced by Joseph P. Kennedy. 


Labor Lines 


Recent extraordinary activity by offi- 
cers of an anti-C.1.0. union in Chrysler 
plants has United Auto Workers so wor- 
ried that bodyguards are now assigned 
to accompany the new union’s officers 
everywhere . . . Chances for A.F. of L- 
C.L.O. peace have increased now that John 
P. Frey, bitterest and strongest foe of 
Lewis in the A.F. of L., has quietly sailed 
for Europe, in poor health .. . A.F. of L. 
leaders now privately concede that, if 
peace negotiations get anywhere, the 
C.1.0. will receive exclusive jurisdiction 
over newspaper editorial workers. 


Trivia 
Supreme Court Justice McReynolds, 
who first won public notice as prosecutor 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


of the tobacco antitrust cases, hates tobac- 
co so much that no Supreme Court em- 
ploye dares smoke when he’s around and 
even the Justices usually refrain . . . Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Chairman Eccles is 
irked at being able to get to F.D.R. only 
via the President’s son James . . . To news- 
men, covering the Republican National 
Committee meeting, who kidded him be- 
cause the Republican party was as poor 
news as Democrats ten years ago. John 
Hamilton laughingly replied: “Well, we’re 
in the same boat as the Democrats were 
ten years ago.” 





British Royal Row 


In their concern over the Windsors, 
American newspapers overlooked a lively 
interlude in the family life of the Duke 
and Duchess of Kent. Londoners couldn’t 
imagine why the Duke suddenly stalked 
out of the final part of the program when 
he inspected the Cardiff Royal Infirmary. 
Those present say the real reason was that 
he became enraged at Marina for trying 
to hurry him. Next morning, the Duke 
continued to Liverpool alone—announced 
the Duchess was “indisposed.” Actually, 
she returned to London and went to the 
movies (Paul Muni in “Zola”). 


Eden Misquoted 


The traditional haughty treatment of 
the press in the British Parliament was to 
blame for that bungled report of Eden’s 
speech which threw the State Department 
into momentary tantrums last week. Re- 
porters, given the usual poor accommoda- 
tions where acoustics are bad and not hav- 
ing access to transcripts of speeches, mis- 
understood Eden and cabled that he’d 
credited the U.S. with inaugurating the 
Nine Power Conference instead of just 
picking the locale for it. The resulting in- 
ternational embarrassment may finally 
lead to an efficient system of transcribing 
Parliamentary speeches, similar to that 
used in Congress. 


Oriental War’s End? 


London financial circles are confident 
that Japan will somehow bring the Orien- 
tal war to a close within eight months at 
the most. They’re convinced that, despite 
Tokyo’s bravado, it hasn’t the resources 
to continue the fighting longer than that. 
Japanese industrialists already have 
warned their government, pointing out 
that though there’s a boom in the war in- 
dustries, hundreds of small businessmen 
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and manufacturers of non-war goods are 
in the throes of a serious slump. 


Schacht Maneuver 


Many diplomats in Washington and 
abroad explain the conflicting Schacht 
“resignation” stories as planned strategy 
by the Reich Economics Minister against 
his arch-rival, General Goring. They’re 
convinced that Goring had finally per- 
suaded Hitler that Schacht had to go, 
when Schacht got wind of this and delib- 
erately informed one American news 
agency correspondent that he’d already re- 
signed. The immediate unfavorable reac- 
tion in important financial centers caused 
Hitler to fear a slump in Germany’s pre- 
carious credit, to call in Géring, and to 
insist that Schacht stay. 


Windsors Lose Friend 


London friends of the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Windsor fear the couple have lost 
their strongest journalistic supporter in 
England, Lord Beaverbrook. Though he 
has pro-German sympathies himself, Beav- 
erbrook strongly advised the Windsors to 
shun Hitler. Their failure to heed his 
counsel so angered the publisher that, be- 
fore they postponed their American trip, 
he canceled his own passage on the 
Bremen, on which they had planned to 
sail. Then he ordered his papers not to 
send reporters or photographers to cover 
their tour. 


Swastika Over Danzig 


Behind the bluster of Danzig Nazi Lead- 
er Albert Foerster’s statement that the 
Swastika would soon fly over the Free City 
are these unpublicized facts: An “army” 
of 12,000 Danzig Nazis, trained in Ger- 
many, is prepared to drive out the League 
of Nations Commissioner whenever Hit- 
ler, through Foerster, gives the word. Ul- 
tra-modern anti-aircraft guns have been 
secretly mounted in the Danzig Fortress, 
and workers’ families living there have 
already been evacuated. Incidentally, last 
week’s incidents were only the start of a 
long-term anti-Jewish and anti-Polish pro- 
gram directed from Berlin. 


Hirota to Go 


Expect to read about the ousting of 
Japanese Foreign Minister Koki Hirota. 
There’s increasing agitation in Tokyo for 
his removal on the grounds that he’s re- 
sponsible for the failure of Japanese prop- 
aganda abroad. Most likely successor: 
Shigemitsu, Japanese Ambassador to Mos- 
cow. 


Foreign Notes 


British Foreign Office has received con- 
fidential reports indicating that an upris- 
ing of the Riffs in Morocco against Gen- 
eral Franco is imminent . . . Secret merger 


of all Nazi groups in Hungary has resulted 
in the election of a new Hungarian “Fiih- 
rer,” Major Franciszek Szalassy, who’s di- 
recting an intensified undercover Nazi cam- 
paign ... The Duke and Duchess of Wind- 
sor received offers of free passage to the 
US. from at least two of the important 
steamship lines . . . Japanese and Shang- 
hai foreign press has continued to point 
out the surprising lack of contributions for 
care of war refugees from members of 
China’s wealthy families, especially the 
ruling “Soong Dynasty.” 





State Advertising 


N ote how the action of six New 
England States in beginning a cooperative 
advertising campaign two years ago has 
started hot competition which has swelled 
publishing profits. Fighting each other 
with ads, the governments or government 
agencies of 35 States have appropriated 
nearly $6,000,000 for advertising this year, 
and several others will join the battle in 
1938. 


Simpler Security 


Business organizations can look for a 
simplification of the tremendous amount 
of bookkeeping required under the Social 
Security Act. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and the Social Security Board, 
themselves swamped by the biggest job of 
“paper work” in history, are planning to 
reduce the frequency with which reports 
have to be made to the government; tax 
returns will be required quarterly instead 
of monthly, and employers’ reports semi- 
annually instead of quarterly. 


New Products 


A drug invented in Germany is sup- 
posed, when injected into trees, to “put 
them to sleep” and permit transplanting 
without injuring them .. . A new stain- 
less-steel alloy containing copper instead 
of nickel is being prepared for the market; 
itll cost less and make forging and weld- 
ing easier . . . Tire manufacturers are re- 
placing kraft-paper wrappers with cello- 
phane to make it unnecessary to tear off 
the paper so the customers can see the 
tires. 


Business Footnotes 


Cost of building materials may drop as 
much as 15% by Spring if manufacturers 
carry out their present idea of cutting 
prices to stimulate construction . . . One 
auto company is reported to be planning 
to present a new model in midseason, early 
next year, to offset the expected slump in 
auto sales . . . Sign of better times: about 
80,000 fewer hoboes and other trespassers 
were kicked off railroad property during 
the past Summer than in the Summer of 
1936. 
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Two-Hour Broadcasts 


Les now a certainty that next yea 
will see a number of two-hour radio shows 
on the air. The networks are convince) 
the offer of a full evening’s entertainmen; 
in a single program will attract many lis. 
teners who now snub half-hour, and even 
one-hour, shows. The movie industry js 
already troubled by the prospect of , 
sharp cut in evening attendance. 





New Health Fight 


The National Tuberculosis Association, 
which has for years financed its anti-ty. 
berculosis fight largely by selling Christ. 
mas seals, is likely within a year to ex. 
pand its operations to include a fight 
against syphilis. 


Press Notes 


John Boettiger, the President’s son-in- 
law and publisher of Hearst’s Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, has put the paper in the 
black for the first time in nine years, large. 
ly through stringent economies; Mrs. Boet- 
tiger is working full-time as woman’s edi- 
tor... Note that Funk & Wagnalls hopes 
to capitalize on the second Old Gold con- 
test by widely advertising books of syn- 
onyms and “useful phrases” with cartoon- 
type ads headed: “You can win $100,000 
with these two books.” . . . Ken magazine, 
originally scheduled by the publishers of 
Esquire and Coronet for this Fall, won't 
come out till Spring; plans for its contents 
have been radically changed. 


Medical Train 


Expect soon to read more about a spe- 
cial railway “medical train” which will 
tour the nation to teach small-town doc- 
tors the latest advances in medical science. 
Financed by the American College of Sur- 
geons, the Red Cross, and one of the larger 
railroads, the plan will call for a complete 
train, fully equipped with staff doctors, 
which would make stop-overs of several 
days in smaller communities. 


Missing Persons 
Arthur Guy Empey, author of “Over 


the Top,” which helped push America into © 


the war, lives in Hollywood; has just fir- 
ished a murder mystery, “Murder in Sil- 
houette”; says he’s thinking of going to 
China to write if the war lasts long 
enough . . . Emma Calvé, world-famous 
French operatic star of the era of Melba 
and Caruso, now 71, lives in her Chateau 
de Cabriéres, Auvergne; spends money and 
time encouraging young singers but never 
goes to the opera . . . William Faversham, 
last of America’s old-school matinee idols, 
now lives quietly at the Percy Williams 
Home for Destitute Actors in East. Islip, 
Long Island; though 70, he wants to g0 
on the radio. 
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La Guardia Triumph Reflects 
New Freedom of U.S. Voters 


Probably Mortal Blow 
Dealt to Far-Famed Tiger 


One night last week in a_ sixth-floor 
apartment on upper Fifth Avenue, New 
York, a tired little man was just pulling on 
his pajamas when the telephone rang. Was 
Fiorello there? 

He was—and he hurried to answer; his 
caller was the President of the United 
States. 

Congratulations! 
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Ups and Downs 
Youth Up; One Victor Jailed, 
Six Are Jobless 


In New York, friends who asked ex- 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith why he hadn't 
spoken in behalf of Tammany’s candidates 
in last week’s elections received the reply 
that he afraid he’d “hurt their 
chances.” 

In Lancaster County, Pa., six Repub- 
licans won unanimous election to the 
prison and poor boards. But their victory 
was vain. The 1937 State Legislature had 
abolished the jobs. 

Union, Ohio, claimed the State’s—and 
possibly the nation’s—youngest Mayor. 
The town’s vote (52-47) placed Willard 
E. Norris, 22, employed as a_ grocery 
clerk, in office on a nonpartisan ticket. 
Norris’ platform: “There is no need for 
any changes.” 

This year was youth’s year in the East. 
The Atlantic seaboard’s two largest cities 
elected four major officials each less than 
37 years old. Boston: Mayor Maurice J. 
Tobin, 36. New York: District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey, 35; Controller Joseph 
McGoldrick, 36; Council President New- 
bold Morris, 35. 

Island Heights, N.J., elected Charles 
A. Barnes Mayor. Then a justice of the 
peace put Barnes under $1,500 bail, on a 
charge of swearing to a false address. 

Akron, Ohio, established a precedent in 
denying ballot to H. S. McAvoy, who 
camps in the city’s outskirts. The State 
Attorney General ruled that _ trailers 


weren’t legal residences. 


was 


Thus a Democratic President bestowed 
an unofficial accolade on a Republican 
Mayor—Fiorello H. La Guardia, reelected 
by Democrats, laborites, and Republicans 
combined in the heaviest poll of New 
York’s history. That strange coalition typi- 
fied the phenomena of the more significant 
elections in 200 cities and fifteen States. 
Party barriers sagged, and permanent 


party realignment emerged as embryonic 
fact. Republicans voted for Democrats; 
Democrats voted for Republicans; and la- 
bor supported both or neither. 





According to their pre-formed opinions, 
commentators weltered in conflicting con- 
clusions: last week’s voters had resancti- 
fied the New Deal; a revitalized Republi- 
can party had emerged; in labor’s first 
major political fusillade, C.1.0. had fired a 
dud; labor was on its way to seize the 
nation’s balance of power. 


Four Important Things---- 


The facts were less sharply defined than 
journalistic ax-grinders tried to make them. 
On the national crazy quilt of election re- 
turns only these patterns stood out in clear 
outline: 

1—That voters, particularly in the large 
cities, are showing increasing independence 
of party lines and party machines. 

2—That labor’s power in American poli- 
tics is on the increase—so long as it doesn’t 


International 


Victors’ glee: Thomas E. Dewey, Fiorello H. La Guardia... 
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Wide World 
Moore and Bruce Barton entered the national picture 
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attempt to act as a completely independent again ...—a Tammany expert 24 years 


political unit. ‘ ago. 

3—That the Republican party, especial- From an anti-Federalist society—found- 
ly in small cities and rural areas, is making ed in 1789, named after an Indian chief 
perceptible but not startling gains. noted for benevolence and wisdom—Tam- 

4—That Tammany Hall, in almost con- many Hall became the most powerful po- 
tinuous control of New York City for 80 litical machine in American history. 
years, is seriously and probably permanent- Though technically confined to Manhat- 
ly disabled. tan, it grew to dominate the other four 


" a : counties which make up Greater New 
New York W ampum York. It fed upon the discontent of starv- 

Always get the guys with whiskers. ing Irish immigrants, used their votes and 
When you've voted ’em with their whiskers _ ready fists at the polls, and levied tribute 
on, you take ’em to a barber shop and everywhere. Hardly an enterprise in the 
scrape off the chin fringe. Then you vote  city—public or private—escaped Tam- 
‘em with side lilacs ... Then to a barber’ many’s toll. 
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International. Acme 
Puzzle: Political theorists have long complained that, in voting for leg- 
islative assemblies, a 51 per cent majority of voters can get 100 per cent 
of the representation. Hence minorities are cheated because they are 
given no part in the community’s lawmaking. 

To remedy this defect, governmental scientists devised the propor- 
tional-representation system of balloting—whereby each political party 
wins a proportion of seats corresponding to its percentage of the total 
popular votes. 

Last week New York became the country’s third major city to grapple 
with proportional representation. In each borough, voters scrutinized 
lengthy ballots and marked their choices for the City Couneil in numeri- 
cal order. New Yorkers waited for canvassers to tackle sealed ballot boxes 
stacked (as above) in city armories. Vote counters dallied at $10 a day; 
the city didn’t know this week—and may not next—whether the La 
Guardia administration had won a Council majority. 


a 

So richly stuffed was the war chest thy 
occasional defeat did not sap the machine’, 
strength or slack its hold on the city’s rank 
and file. By the 1870s so ferocious was thy 
Hall’s power that Thomas Nast—the cep, 
tury’s foremost political cartoonist—choy 7 
the device which has ever since symbolize 
Tammany: a savage, leering tiger.* [)) 
the 1920s Tammany power reached itsh 
peak—in volume if not in viciousnes.| 
Mayor James Walker drove a $16,599! 
Duesenberg town car . . . Sheriff Thomas! 
Farley’s “wonderful tin box” yielded more! 
than $100,000 in less than seven fat years, 
Other henchmen struck other lodes, 

Open hands steered the city—and Ney 
Yorkers didn’t mind. They had money to 
spend, and they spent it as they chose. Fy 
cost money: in the city’s booming nigh 
clubs 10-cent ginger ale brought a dollar , 
bottle, and carbonated cider—called cham. | 
pagne—slaked many a thirsty throat at 
$20 the pitcher. Politics cost money: Walk. 
er and the City Hall boys put on a good 
show. The citizens paid for it as a matter 
of course. 

After 1929 the economic forces that 
worked toward change in the national goy- 
ernment also shook Tammany. Poverty 
whined at New York’s doorstep: on every 
Fifth Avenue corner, apple sellers stamped 
against the cold; downtown breadlines 
multiplied. As the depression’s pinch tight- 
ened, the city’s temper changed. 

The Seabury investigations shocked the 
nation with fresh revelations of Tammany 
administration. Walker resigned, fled to 
Europe. For four ineffective months Joseph 
McKee served as Mayor; then John P. 
O’Brien won an interim election, con- 
vulsed the country with his  stumble- 
tongued statements—and wrestled the 
city’s finances in unequal combat. City 
bonds fell as low as 78. Bankers threatened 








to cut off credit. New York City faced } 


bankruptcy. 


Angry citizens seized this historic mo- | 


ment—organized a Fusion movement. As | 
their champion they chose Fiorello La 
Guardia, a swart, chunky little Italian 
with a record for rugged honesty, progres- 
sive politics—and a knack of winning elec- 
tions. 

‘Arizona Pere’: Popular opinion pic- 
tures La Guardia as a product of New 
York’s lower East Side. Actually, the racial 
and environmental forces shaping his char- 
acter were as diverse as his personality. 

Son of an Italian cornetist and a Ve- 
netian Jewess, the Mayor was born 54 
years ago on Manhattan’s teeming Varick 
Street. His father was a bandmaster a‘- 
tached to the Eleventh U.S. Infantry: 
when La Guardia was a child the family 





*A tiger’s head was the badge of the Big Six 
volunteer fire company to which William M. 
Tweed, Tammany’s biggest boss, belonged as 
a youth. Historians aren’t sure whether Nast 
choice was coincidental or deliberate. Ot 
Nast inventions: the G.O.P. elephant and | ° 
Democratic donkey. 
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went West, from one frontier post to an- 
other in South Dakota and Arizona. In 
adolescence, La Guardia wrote items for 
the Arizona papers—under the by-line 
“Arizona Pete.” His pseudonymic choice 
typified a phase of his development lost in 
the hurly-burly of political propaganda: 
La Guardia passed his formative years in 
the West, not in New York City’s slums. 
When he was 18, the La Guardias moved 
to Budapest. There Achille La Guardia 
died. Without friends or employment, 
Fiorello struggled for survival in a foreign 
land. Five years in the United States con- 
sular service abroad, an interlude as an 
interpreter at Ellis Island, private legal 
practice, war service in the Air Corps, and 
fourteen years in Congress sharpened his 
innate pugnacity and political acumen. 
The 1933 elections found Tammany with 
little to offer. In the face of jeering public 
skepticism, the Hall’s strategists groped 
for a solid issue. O’Brien, the nominee, 
bumbled vainly and appealed to outworn 
sentimentalism. McKee’s independent 
candidacy split the Democratic vote: after 
a bitter, three-cornered campaign, La 
Guardia gathered a 259,469 plurality. 


Tammany Slump 

The new Fusion Mayor struggled with 
a Tammany Board of Estimate and ma- 
chine stand-bys in most city offices. Demo- 
cratic sabotage threatened each reform 
measure; but La Guardia’s flamboyant 
showmanship put Tammany’s obstruction- 
ism before the public eye. His talent for 
sustained and raucous rage provided his 
deadliest ammunition. An angry man when 
he took office, he became the Donald Duck 
of New York politics. For four years he 
poured his vials of wrath into the public 
ear; meanwhile the city’s ambitious youth 
and older substantial progressives recruited 
Fusion’s ranks to plot Tammany’s perma- 
nent downfall. 

The Hall had long groaned with internal 
stress. The other four county organizations 
of the city deserted the conservative Man- 
hattan leadership and swung toward the 
New Deal—and National Democratic 
Chairman James A. Farley. Over Tam- 
many, the late James J. Dooling exerted 
feeble sway. Former Gov. Alfred E. Smith, 
discredited and impotent, couldn’t halt the 
cleavage. Other forces wrought dissolution. 
The Hall’s patronage seemed niggardly; 
district captains, once dispensers of all 
good things to the faithful, were eclipsed 
by a lavish Federal Government which 
cooperated with La Guardia. Voters turned 
to WPA and other taps of Treasury funds. 

Last week a little-known attorney and 
former Justice of the State Supreme Court, 
Jeremiah T. Mahoney, headed the Demo- 
cratic ticket. He enjoyed nominal support 
from a few New Dealers, principally Farley 
and Gov. Herbert Lehman. He opposed 
La Guardia’s “radicalism,” fomented an 
inept “Red” scare, and campaigned against 
the La Guardia “myth.” 


In reply, the Mayor could and did point 
to one “myth” after another: the $60,- 
000,000 Triborough Bridge; slum-clearance 
projects housing 3,000 families; 18 miles of 
new subways; 235 new playgrounds; street 
accidents cut 38 per cent; fire losses re- 
duced 40 per cent; city bonds at par and 
above—some as high as 107. (That Fed- 
eral funds had financed a major share of 
the city’s improvements, the Mayor didn’t 
stress—and voters didn’t question.) 





Wide World 
Boston’s new first family: 
Maurice J. Tobin and wife 


Country Boy: La Guardia wasn’t the 
only attraction on his ticket. Rivaling him 
as a drawing card was the youthful Thom- 
as E. Dewey, candidate for Manhattan 
District Attorney, who first captured pub- 
lic fancy four years ago. Here was a hero 
out of the wood-pulp thrillers. The coun- 
try boy—born in Owosso, Mich.—went to 
the city and became Southern New York 
State’s youngest Federal Attorney. In 1933, 
when Dewey was 31, he won a major vic- 
tory—convicted Irving Wexler (Waxey 
Gordon), beer baron and underworld big 
shot. 

Trained as a singer, Dewey developed a 
courtroom voice and manner, a mastery of 
legal and extra-legal subterfuge, which won 
him appointment as special prosecutor to 
clean up the city’s myriad rackets. His 
legal astuteness and command of the sur- 
prise question and allegation gained 72 
convictions from 73 indictments. 

Once his own witness grew evasive on 
the stand. Dewey knew that legal pro- 
cedure forbade him to impeach the man’s 
integrity. With voice and gesture the prose- 
cutor badgered the recalcitrant; whereupon 
opposing counsel burst forth in malaprop 
indignation: “Your Honor, your Honor, I 
object to Mr. Dewey brow-beetling his 
own witness!” 

Along with La Guardia, Dewey last week 
became the subject of boosters’ prophecies; 
Senator, Governor, Vice President, Presi- 


dent. Both men face serious obstacles to 
higher office. In La Guardia’s veins flows 
Jewish blood. The calendar complicates 
Dewey’s future. If he runs for Governor in 
1938, he will have had but a few months to 
gain Statewide notice as District Attorney. 
Even should good fortune take him to 
Albany next year, by 1940 his brief record 
as Governor would scarcely shape him to 
Presidential caliber for the next national 
election. 

Acony or tHE Ticer: Election night 
found New Yorkers apathetic. A drizzly 
Times Square held only 20,000 celebrants 
—a tenth of the last Mayoralty campaign’s 
crowd. The city had been sure that La 
Guardia would win. As the night wore on, 
they knew that Fusion’s victory was com- 
plete—and that the Mayor held the bal- 
ance of power with a friendly District At- 
torney, Controller, Council President, and 
a safe majority in the Board of Estimate. 
Tammany gained two important county 
offices: Sheriff and Register. Fusionists 
promptly predicted that under a new city 
charter effective Jan. 1, the Mayor’s faction 
would remove even these Democrats and 
put their positions on a civil-service basis. 

Early election evening, gloomy Tam- 
manyites deserted their Hall—where, in 
other years, jubilant conviviality echoed 
until dawn. Never in history had Tam- 
many suffered two successive defeats. Lost 
and leaderless, bereft of influence, the or- 
ganization faced four more starvation 
years—and a $100,000 debt. 


New Jersey Repeater 

The State of New Jersey will give its 
able and affable Senator, A. Harry Moore, 
almost anything he wants. Jersey City’s 
Mayor Frank Hague, boss of the State’s 
smooth, powerful Democratic machine, 
sees that Moore wants the right thing at 
the right time—and that citizens co- 
operate. 

Last week Moore, once more proving 
himself New Jersey’s champion vote-get- 
ter, became the first man in State history 
to win the Governorship three times. His 
victory was all the more remarkable in 
view of a Statewide trend away from his 
party. For the first time since 1932, Bergen 
County went Republican. Hunterdon 
County elected its first G.O.P. Assembly- 
man in ten years. Republicans increased 
their State Senate majority from one to 
three and recaptured the Assembly. 


Presidential Prospects 

Millions know Bruce Barton for his 
book “The Man Nobody Knows” and for 
his homilies in popular magazines. The 
publishing trade knows him as head of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, adver- 
tising agents. 

This year Barton sought to become 
known as Congressman from New York’s 
Seventeenth (“silk stocking”) District. 
His campaign material was straight Re- 
publican: he damned bureaucracy, New 
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Deal methods, and “Model T political 
tricks.” Barton’s own political technique 
was streamlined and reflected the genius 
for publicity which helped make B.B.D. 
& O. a million-dollar concern. First-rate 
photographs flooded the newspapers: Bar- 
ton frowning amid mountainous statute 
books (preparing to “repeal a law a day”), 
Barton beaming with his joyous cam- 
paign workers. 


An winner last week, he didn’t 


easy 





Home life in Detroit: 
defeat for the O’Briens ... 


overlook his calling in a post-election state- 
ment: “Advertising pays in politics.” 

Republican promoters at once touted 
Barton for the next Presidential nomina- 
tion. If he should win, it’s barely con- 
ceivable that he may compete against his 
over-the-Hudson neighbor, Governor-elect 
Moore of New Jersey—whose record set 
Washington tongues wagging about him as 
a Conservative Democratic candidate for 
1940. 


Massachusetts Prodigy 

Since 1900 James M. Curley has been a 
Democratic stalwart in Massachusetts’ 
muddy politics. Three times he served as 
Mayor of Boston, and once as Governor. 
He has been beaten, but until this year 
resurrection has always followed defeat. 
Last November, to 35-year-old Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr., Curley lost the election 
for United States Senator. Last week, for 
Boston’s Mayoralty, Curley ran against 
Maurice J. Tobin, youthful school com- 
mitteeman backed by both major parties’ 
independents. Again the sprig whipped the 
veteran; Boston elected its youngest Mayor 
since 1905—by the biggest plurality since 
1909. 

Facing what looked like the end of his 
political career, Curley announced wearily: 


“T will decide what to do next when I have 
had a rest and my vision is clear.” 


Connecticut Crusader 

In every election for 31 years a roofer 
named Jasper McLevy campaigned on 
Bridgeport’s street corners. He didn’t 
weaken, but the city did. In 1933 it elected 
him its first Socialist Mayor; it reelected 
him two years later. Last week Bridgeport 
once more voted in McLevy—along with 
his whole Socialist ticket. 

Tall, graying, and slow of speech, Mc- 
Levy preaches a watery Right-wing social- 
ism that doesn’t worry even cautious 
Yankees. His platform: he wants to make 
Bridgeport a better place to live in. Typi- 
cal planks: improvement of the municipal 
airport, reinforcement of the city’s merit- 
system legislation. 


Bedfellows 


Lackawanna, N.Y., provided the week’s 
weirdest party line-up. Against Democrats 
and American Laborites, the city’s Re- 
publicans combined with Socialists to re- 
elect Mayor John F. Aszkler. 








Balance 


Labor Wins in New York, 
Collapses in Detroit 


Last week everybody at the American 
Labor party’s Manhattan headquarters 
was happy and slightly mad. Amid the 
bedlam of post-election dissolution, jani- 
tors and chambermaids returned the Hotel 
Claridge’s seventh floor to transient uses. 
Supplicants and band-wagon climbers be- 
sieged Alex Rose, executive secretary of 
the party and national vice president of 
the hatters’ union. 

Rose and the A.L.P. had become powers 
in New York politics, city and State; they 
might well be on their way to national 
power. 


Triumph 

Founded last year as an adjunct of 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League, the A.L.P. 
polled 238,000 New York votes for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. To Rose, Sidney Hillman, 
David Dubinsky, and other leaders of 
New York’s great needle-trades unions, 
this showing indicated that labor could 
wield political power in its own right— 
given the proper candidate and a sound 
organization. 

Union members and union officers pro- 
vided a ready basis for the organization. 
This backlog could easily have proved a 
trap—but Rose and his fellow strategists 
were shrewd enough to prevent that. In 
their preachments they minimized the 
trade-union influence and appealed to all 
progressive voters. Furthermore, they de- 
cided early in their campaign that the 


<== 


A.L.P. should function primarily as 4 
channel through which labor’s vote could 
be directed to desirable candidates oy 
older tickets. 

Last week’s outcome justified these 
tactics. A.L.P.’s 482.459 votes for Mayor 
La Guardia insured his election; the total 
demonstrated that the new party had ab. 


sorbed most of New York’s always large | 


but previously diffused Left-wing vote. 


SI en ES 


Without deviating from its basic strate. 


gy, the party experimented with its own 
candidates for some offices.” Most of these 
lost; the few winners included four State 
Assemblymen. A.L.P.’s great victory lay 
in this: it showed that it can swing any 
closely contested New York City election: 
by the same token, it can determine results 
of State elections when neither Republicans 
nor Democrats have a preponderant major. 


; Wide World 
... Victory for 
Mr. and Mrs. Reading 


ity. This means, of course, that if a nation- 
al election turns upon the New York State 
vote, the A.L.P. may be a decisive factor. 


Rout 


New York was one of labor’s two great 
battlegrounds. The other was Detroit— 
and the result there vindicated the A.L.P. 
formula. 

There the United Automobile Workers 
had taken the contrary tack: a labor 
ticket, appealing solely to the labor vote, 
promising a labor government. In_ the 
municipal primaries (NEWSWEEK Oct. 18), 
the U.A.W. had nominated an old Demo- 
cratic campaigner, Patrick H. O’Brien, for 
the Mayoralty; five U.A.W. officers and 
organizers had won places on the City 
Council ticket. 

All ran as U.A.W. candidates; all lost to 
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So— 


Richard W. Reading, the conservative 
Mayoralty candidate, and his slate. As- 
saying the rout, Detroiters agreed upon 
one chief cause: a usually inactive middle- 
class vote had risen by the thousands to 
down the threat of union government. 
Had the U.A.W. followed the A.L.P. pat- 
tern and thrown its 154,050 votes into a 
progressive pool, the union might have got 
its objectives without antagonizing the 
ruling majority. 

In labor’s third important sector—Ohio 
—C.LO. politicians fared no better. Local 
issues determined most of the local elec- 
tions, but at Akron the division was clear 
—a vote for Mayor Lee D. Schroy was a 
vote against the C.I.O. and its declared 
object of repudiating Gov. Martin Davey 
for his use of troops to break last Sum- 
mer’s steel strikes. Schroy won, 44,207 to 
36,095. In Cleveland, municipal issues 
rather than hostility toward C.I.O. ac- 
counted for Mayor Harold Burton’s re- 
election. In Canton, C.I.0.’s Mayoralty 
candidate also lost to the incumbent. 


Outlook—-—- 


Labor’s contrasting performances in New 
York and Detroit clearly discourage those 
who would found a national labor party 
dependent upon labor alone. Whether New 
York’s A.L.P., the independent counter- 
parts already sprouting in other States, 
and such established parties as Wisconsin’s 
Progressives and Minnesota’s Farmer- 
Laborites can congeal into a national front, 
not even the most hopeful of New York 
victors would guess last week. 

In neither city does the outcome com- 
fort either Republican or Democratic 
old-liners. Both votes proved that the 
Leftward tide can make itself felt at the 
polls. But to be effective, it must have 
these minimum requisites: a record of 
disciplined, ordered unionism, as dis- 
tinguished from Detroit’s hectic C.1.0. 
past; outlets in old-party candidates ap- 
pealing both to labor and to non-labor 
progressives. 





Presidential Crum 
Former ‘Crooks’ Paradise’ 
Gets Straightened Out 


One August day in 1933, two corre- 
spondents in Mr. Roosevelt’s party at 
Hyde Park were summoned to see the 
President’s 78-year-old mother. Why, she 
wanted to know, did they keep referring 
to her Hyde Park estate as “Krum 
Elbow”? 

The explanation was easy. The Presi- 
dent himself had said the name was proper. 

Mrs. Roosevelt countered: “Well, this is 
one thing over which he has no authority.” 

“Krum Elbow” was not correct, she in- 
sisted; anyway, the name was already be- 
ing used on Howland Spencer’s estate just 


————_—__- -— 


across the Hudson, and it seemed hardly 
good-neighborliness to snitch the title. 

The correspondents, who had already 
received voluminous protests from Spen- 
cer, agreed to drop the name. Later, in a 
press conference, they relayed the news to 
Mr. Roosevelt. His face reddened. He 
smiled, then got out ancient maps to prove 
his case. But he went no farther in ques- 
tioning parental authority—for the time 
being. 

Last week the United States Govern- 
ment came to his aid. Buried deep in a 
routine pamphlet was news which nearly 
all the American press missed. The United 
States Geographic Board had officially 
transferred “Crum Elbow”—changing the 
“K” to a “C” in the process—to the site of 
the Roosevelt home. 

In the course of its study, the board had 
uncovered the historical name of the 
place, but the President didn’t relish it. 
Because a British merchant named Crooks 
first settled there, the site was originally 
known as “Crooks’ Paradise.” 





Coal Fires 


Commission Head Resigns; 
Clean-Up Expected 


“Personal circumstances alone impelled 
me to tender my resignation.” 

No informed person in all of Washing- 
ton last week was likely to believe this 
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sentence in Charles S. Hosford Jr.’s 
formal statement. About the capital, it 
was common knowledge that the Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission, of which Hos- 
ford was chairman, had become the most 
patronage-ridden and _strife-torn major 
agency in the whole Federal pyramid. 

Shortly after President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed the new seven-man commission 
last May, the members’ dispositions began 
to curdle. Disagreement was the rule, and 
stories seeped out that board members 
were no longer on speaking terms; that 
four of the members—all subservient to 
the Pennsylvania and Missouri Democratic 
machines—were dealing out the commis- 
sion’s 900 jobs to political hacks; and that 
the other three members weren’t even 
permitted a look at the records. 

Periodically, Chairman Hosford tried 
to gloss over the troubles with rosy public 
announcements: the board would soon 
complete its first big task—setting mini- 
mum prices for the soft-coal industry. But 
by midsummer tales of an incipient scan- 
dal flooded Washington. 

Again in August, Hosford publicly an- 
nounced all was well: “We are at the stage 
where we can set minimum prices Oct. 1.” 

Oct. 1 passed; November came; and still 
no price scale. Commission members no 
longer attempted to conceal their feelings. 
“I’m sick and tired of being hooked in the 
back and kicked around like a jackass,” 
Commissioner J. C. Lewis fumed to re- 
porters. “The commission’s work wouldn’t 
do credit to a 10-year-old boy.” 

Finally last week, Hosford resigned. 
But he didn’t abandon his story. He ex- 
pressed regret at leaving the “efficient and 
competent organization.” 

While interested parties still awaited 
the list of coal prices, authoritative hints 
came from the White House that President 
Roosevelt would shortly order wholesale 
reorganization of commission and staff. If 
the President doesn’t, Congress probably 
will. At least two influential Representa- 
tives are prepared to introduce resolutions 
ordering a thorough inquiry soon after the 
new session opens. 





Hooverites 


‘A Voice From the Tomb’ 
Disrupts G.O.P. Plan 


It was like a convention in miniature. 
There was plenty of talk, most of it about 
the future of the party. There were confi- 
dent predictions. There were factions. 
There were quiet conferences. And—there 
was a compromise. 

In the Palmer House, Chicago, the Re- 
publican National Committee last week 
held its first meeting in eleven months. 
Arriving members quickly split into two 
groups. Four out of five rode elevators to 
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Newsweek from Culver 


Vice President John N. Garner—back to work 


the twentieth-floor headquarters of the 
“Hooverites”—backers of the ex-Presi- 
dent’s plan for a midterm national policy- 
making convention. The few anti-Hoover 
men got off at the nineteenth. Approval of 
the former President’s latest bid for party 
leadership seemed in the bag. 

But before actual sessions got up steam, 
fireworks popped far away in Topeka and 
Washington. Alfred M. Landon, actually 
battling Hoover for the party leadership, 
took a swipe at his rival’s plan. In his 
statement condemning the Hoover idea, he 
observed that a satisfactory convention 
would have to “represent every shade of 
opinion in the Republican party, from Mr. 
Hoover on one hand to Mr. La Guardia 
on the other.” Thus, for the first time, he 


clearly labeled the ex-President as an ex- 
treme Old Guardsman. 
Senator William E. Borah, echoing 


strong Congress sentiment, let fly at both 
the ex-nominee and the _ ex-President. 
“Have not these men who are assuming 
to speak for the voters had their day in 
court? ... We do not want a voice from 
the tomb... .” 

In Chicago, Chairman John Hamilton 
suddenly realized the convention plan, sug- 
gested mainly to resurrect moribund Re- 
publicanism, now threatened to split the 
party. By the time the national committee 
got down to business, Hamilton had a com- 
promise ready. It authorized creation of a 


100-man program committee, instructed to 
explore rank-and-file thought and report 
on the advisability of a 1938 “national con- 
ference.” 

Once its main issue had been side- 
stepped, the meeting assumed the air of 
an alumni reunion, skipped through rou- 
tine finance and administration problems, 
and adjourned. 





Import 


Because two-thirds of the national exec- 
utive committee are committed to the con- 
vention idea, the 100-man group which it 
names is also certain to favor the plan. 
But Congressmen are so opposed to being 
tied to any unnecessary new declaration 
of policies that the proposal has about a 
50-50 chance of being permanently pigeon- 
holed. 





Congress Outlook 


Crops, Wages, Lynching, 
Taxes, Reorganization 


This week brought Washington’s open 
season for soothsaying and speculation. 
As happens every year in the week before 
Congress convenes, press wires from the 
capital hummed with the annual stories 


—— 
ee 


about “the end of the Roosevelt honey. q 
moon,” tales of new blocs being secretly 
formed, and general predictions as to what 
would come out of the special session tha 
opens Monday. 

Prophecies having a basis in fact boilej 
down to little more than this: 

ScHEDULE: Despite resounding forecast; 
of a surge of legislation, few, if any, majo) 
bills seem likely to become laws before the? 
regular January session starts. Expected! 
adjournment time: early June. BS 

Temper or Concress: The innate cop. | 
servatism of most members is coming ty | 
the fore and points to less docile following 
of Roosevelt, more independent legislating. 
Leaders like Vice President Garner and 
Senator Harrison, still feeling the White” 
House slighted them last session, appear 
less manageable than usual. Many rank. 
and-filers—except for those from distant 
States who cherish the extra 20-cent-a. | 
mile travel allowances for the extra session | 
—are piqued at having to return six weeks 
early. All this adds up to the likelihood | 
not of open revolt but of increased Con- 
gressional independence. 

GENERAL Prospects: The President js 
expected to get most of the bills he has 
asked for—but not in the form he wants. 
Congress will have more say as to details, 

Farm Britt: Members are already bat- 
tling over plans, particularly over whether 
crop control should be compulsory or vol- 
untary. The House Agriculture Committee 
has had five distinct confidential drafts 
printed. Some crop-control measure, prob- 
ably accompanied by a disguised process- 
ing tax, will pass, but the form isn’t yet 





a 


Wace-Hovr Briu: Outlook is muddled. 


clear (for details, see page 38) . | 


Congressmen report opposition pressure is } 
increasing from farmers and businessmen | 
back home, while labor’s pressure for the ” 


bill is diminishing. Also, farm lobbies are 
fighting the measure. Some mild legisla- 
tion, giving far less discretion to the pro- 
posed Labor Standards Board than did 


— 


last year’s bill, is likely—but not certain. 7 

ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION: Lead- © 
ers have put this at the head of the Senate 7 
calendar. Abundant indications point to 7 


enactment of proposals giving the Presi- 


SiGe 


dent six administrative assistants, author- 7 


izing him to rearrange bureaus and agencies 
(but not quasijudicial boards) , and creat- 
ing a new Department of Public Welfare. 
Little more is in prospect. 

Taxes: Swelling complaints from busi- 
ness against the undistributed-profits and 
capital-gains levies have pushed the tax- 
ation problem to the front. Modification 
of both taxes, but repeal of neither, is 
forecast. Other changes must fit the basic 
requirement that total revenue next year 
be approximately equal to this year’s (see 
page 40). 

REGIONAL PLannine (“Lirrie TVA’s’): 
Outlook is altogether uncertain. Contro- 
versy over rival plans is deep and will last 
well into next year. 
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How Many Jobless? 


Colossal Ballyhoo and 





a Gigantic Count of Noses 


At Franklin Roosevelt’s White House 
office next Tuesday a postman will leave a 
buff-colored card signed by Franklin 
Roosevelt: 

If you are unemployed or partly unem- 
ployed and are able to work and are seek- 
ing work, please fill out this report card 
right away and mail it before midnight, 
Saturday, November 20, 1937. No postage 
stamp is needed... 

Following the most elaborate ballyhoo 
campaign the nation has seen since NRA, 
150,000 letter carriers will deliver the cards 
to every home, hovel, farm, and known 
hobo camp in the United States. On one 
side of the 85,000,000 blanks will be four- 
teen questions; on the other, the Presi- 
dent’s plea for answers. Tallied up in 
Washington a few weeks hence, the cards 
will constitute the National Unemploy- 
ment Census—fastest mass _ registration 
since the 1917 draft. 

... The Congress directed me to take 
this census... 

If Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude seems 
grumpy, the census’ growth from idea to 
fact explains it. The project isn’t his baby; 
even last Spring he considered it useless. 

Though industry’s tide rose two years 
ago, it failed to wash away the heavy 
sludge of unemployment. The administra- 
tion kept spending billions for relief. Skep- 
tical businessmen and chronic budget bal- 
ancers wanted to know just how many 
remained in the jobless army, and why. 
Elaborate calculations by private organiza- 
tions produced estimates ranging anywhere 
from 3,500,000 to 13,000,000. 








The situation obviously called for a gov- 
ernment count, and the first concrete sug- 
gestion came from Hugh S. Johnson, 
former NRA chief. From his own experi- 
ence in devising the wartime draft, the 
General proposed a compulsory registra- 
tion by the idle. Secretary of Commerce 
Roper asked $20,000,000 for a meticulous 
poll of noses by the Census Bureau’s door- 
bell-ringing method. But Mr. Roosevelt 
pigeonholed all proposals. 

Then, in April, Congress began toying 
with census bills, and the President had to 
speak. He raised two objections: (1) exist- 
ing government bureaus could make rea- 
sonably good estimates anytime; (2) no 
one had offered a satisfactory definition of 
“unemployed.” 

June brought a surprising about-face. 

Senator Hugo L. Black popped up with 
a census bill—and the assurance that the 
White House endorsed it. Significantly, the 
reversal came soon after a poll by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, on 
which the President usually keeps his eye. 
The survey, released in May, showed 73 
per cent for a census. Black’s bill passed. 

It is important to the unemployed and 
to everyone in this land that the census be 
complete, honest, and accurate . . . 


The tremendous job of making it so. 


went to John D. Biggers, Republican presi- 
dent of the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
whom Mr. Roosevelt named Census Ad- 
ministrator last September. Biggers real- 
ized he faced two gigantic obstacles—the 
vagueness of Congress’ instructions, and 
the President’s insistence on voluntary 
registration. Only after days’ hesitation 
did he accept. 

Biggers found doubters everywhere. The 
day after he took the job, he sat next to 
Hugh Johnson at a Toledo centennial- 
celebration dinner. Throughout the meal 
“old Iron Pants” poured into his ear a tor- 


rent of good-natured chaffing: “The Presi- 
dent has given you a pair of boxing gloves 
and asked you to pick fleas off the dog.” 

But Biggers’ quiet efficiency soon con- 
verted even Johnson. For ten days and 
nights, the Census Administrator slaved to 
frame the necessary simple questions—on 
age, sex, race, occupation, and family 
status. Then he turned to what he con- 
sidered 75 per cent of the task—publicity. 
Unless he could stir up enough enthusiasm 
to guarantee full returns from the jobless, 
the whole project would fizzle. 

Biggers called in an expert on emotional 
appeals—Frank R. Wilson, who had helped 
with three World War Liberty Loan drives 
and in the NRA mobilization. Fred F. 
Robinson, 33, secretary of Libbey-Owens- 
Ford’s finance committee, came from Tole- 
do as watchdog of the $5,000,000 budget. 
The three agreed on January as the dead- 
line for their final report. 

In a dozen offices on the Commerce 
Building’s sixth floor, Biggers gathered a 
50-man civil-service staff. He warded off 
patronage seekers with a no-help-wanted 
sign in the lobby. The little organization 
quickly caught the director’s calm, deliber- 
ate spirit. 

In Wilson’s hand, the office became a 
publicity mill. It belched forth reams of 
press releases, appeals for help, and in- 
structions. Mayors of 16,000 cities were 
supplied with prepared speeches and proc- 
lamations. 

Government printers turned out 
1,000,000 posters, 1,000,000 window-display 
cards, and talks for 32,000 labor unions 
and 43,000 schools. Blurbs went to 6,500 
weekly newspapers. Writers composed 30- 
word announcements to be broadcast thrice 
daily over 500 stations. Major film cir- 
cuits received 1,250 prints of a movie 
short, “Counting the Jobless.” : 

Meanwhile Biggers worked out details 
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Lucius Wilson, census staffman under John D. Biggers (left), checks 
publicity map; each pin represents a local committee on jobless registration 
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with the Post Office. After distribution of 
the questionnaires, there will be a “friendly 
follow-up.” Letter carriers in populous 
areas will remind every family to mail their 
cards. Later door-to-door canvasses in 
selected districts will make sample checks 
on the poll’s accuracy. 





Value 


... Tf you give me the facts I shall try 
to use them for the benefit of all who need 
and want work and do not now have it. 

Formerly contemptuous of the possible 
“benefits,” Washington critics now view 
Biggers’ census as promising—particularly 
since the actual nose counts in sample sec- 
tions will provide a sound formula for ad- 
justing the returns. Expected result: a 
census providing a far better basis than 
now exists for handling the nation’s biggest 
budgetary problem—unemployment relief. 





Attempt on Kaiser 


Nashville Columnist Tells 
Story Behind Story of Story 


The night of Jan. 5, 1919, a handful of 
American army officers nervously sipped 
champagne in the castle of Count von Ben- 
tinck, outside Amerongen, Holland. Luke 
Lea—previously youngest Senator since 
Henry Clay; later boss of Tennessee poli- 
tics; still later prisoner pardoned after a 
bank-fraud conviction; but at that time an 
A.E.F. Colonel—kept his eyes on a door 
leading to an adjoining room, while one of 
his fellow officers strolled over to a win- 
dow. 

The American pulled aside the heavy 
draperies—and two searchlights glared in 
his face. Down in the courtyard he saw 
the outlines of machine guns and massed 
Dutch troops, brought there in a hurry to 
see that nothing happened to Holland’s 
headache, its problem guest. Count von 
Bentinck smiled, bowed formally. “Gen- 
tlemen,” he said, “I wish you a pleasant 
journey back to France.” 

So flopped the painfully worked out 
plans of eight Tennesseans—all but one of 
them members of the 114th Field Artillery 
—to kidnap Wilhelm II, lately Kaiser of 
Germany but now a refugee, and turn him 
over to President Wilson as a New Year’s 
present. In their road-weary Winton car 
they were escorted by Dutch rifles to the 
Belgian border, where the eight took sol- 
emn oath among themselves to keep mum 
on the story for fifteen years. 

They held their silence for eighteen 
years. Then, three weeks ago, The Satur- 
day Evening Post printed the documented 
story as written by Truman Hudson Alex- 
ander, a friend of the kidnapers. And last 
week the story behind The Post’s story 
came out. 

In Nashville, where he was raised and 


educated, Alexander is best known for his 
column in the onetime Lea-owned Ten- 
nesseean. Titled, “I Reckon So,” it is homy, 
gossipy, and well liked. In it he writes 
about his family—son David, 22, “Biggest 
Little Boy,” son T. H. Jr., “Littlest Little 
Boy,” and Helen, 10, “Baby Sister,” about 
his farmhouse outside town, his tobacco 
crops, and his “Tobacco Road” tenants. 
Fortunes of the plump, amiable colum- 
nist rose highest during the years of Lea’s 
expansion as a newspaper publisher. At 
one time fifteen papers bought Alexander’s 


Newsphotos 


Truman Hudson Alexander 


daily stint, and his income reached $350 a 
week. He bought a 120-acre farm and a 
dilapidated eighteenth-century farmhouse, 
which he restored and occupied in 1930. 
Trouble began almost immediately. Re- 
trenching Southern newspapers began 
dropping the column. Then infantile pa- 
ralysis struck three members of the family 
—Alexander himself, his younger son, and 
his daughter. 

All survived the disease, but it left son 
Buddy with withered legs and a curved 
spine. Six months ago doctors said the 
12-year-old child’s backbone would have 
to be straightened—an operation costing 
about $2,500 and necessitating five months’ 
hospitalization in a body-length plaster 
cast. 

Alexander didn’t have the money—and 
he decided to try to get the inside story of 
the Kaiser kidnap odyssey. Nearly any 
magazine, he knew, would print it. To his 
home, he invited Capt. Thomas P. Hen- 
derson, well-known Tennessee lawyer, Sgt. 
Owen Johnson, small-town storekeeper, 
and Sgt. Dan Reilly, State Highway De- 
partment employe, all participants in the 
kidnap scheme. As they munched thick 
steaks, he reminded them that the fifteen- 
year period of self-imposed silence had ex- 











pired and that if talking were to be done he 
would like to take it down. All agreed that 
the time had come, and the story began to 
unfold. 

With $1,500 from The Saturday Even. 
ing Post for the finished manuscript, and 
other money for foreign reprint rights, and 
Reader’s Digest rights in this country, 
Alexander piled his whole family on the 
train for New York. There the ailing 
youngster saw Joe DiMaggio play base- 
ball, then was moved into Orthopaedic Dis- 
pensary and Hospital for the first of a se. 
ries of spine operations. 

Last week, after supplying his son with 
a pint of transfusing blood, Alexander 
fainted. Ordered to his bed, he mused on 
New York life and came to the conclusion 
of nearly all visitors: “New Yorkers don’t 
know the meaning of leisure. They’re all 
like lunatics . . .” 

Now the columnist is working on a bi- 
ography of Dr. George Washington Carver, 
Negro researcher at Tuskegee, and plans 
a book on voodoo among Southern Ne- 
groes. Buddy will be out of the hospital in 
three months—and will be straight. 
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THE FEDERAL WEEK* 
PRESIDENT: 

Under authority of Railway Labor Act, 
appointed three-man emergency board to 
mediate wages and hours dispute between 
the Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, 
and 2,000 employes. 

Pending Congressional appropriations, di- 
rected RFC to forward Commodity Credit 
Corp. $85,000,000 for loans on the early corn 
crop (4 per cent loans at 50 cents a bushel). 

Supreme Court: 

Rejected the third constitutional attack 
on the eligibility of Associate Justice Hugo 
L. Black. Asking a rehearing of their suit 
against the 1933 Securities Act, three Flor- 
ida oil companies moved Black be unseated 
for two reasons: that Justice Sutherland’s 
retirement had created no vacancy, and that 
Black while Senator had voted pensions for 
Supreme Court Justices—making him in- 
eligible. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

State Department reported that licensed 
exports of war supplies in October totaled 
$7,466,925, a $10,622,612 decrease from 
September. China’s imports dropped from 
$2,809,099 to $690,340; Japan’s, from $438,- 
737 to $85,372. Best customer: Turkey, 
with $2,670,000. 

War Department reported that 461 ocean 
vessels, paying $1,981,087 in tolls, passed 
through the Panama Canal in October, com- 
pared with 482 vessels and $2,081,758 in 
tolls for October 1936. 

AGENCIES: 

Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
announced that, in order to preclude drastic 
price reductions, it would pay potato grow- 
ers $1,500,000 to divert 10,000,000 bushels 
of this year’s 398,785,000-bushel crop from 
normal trade channels to livestock feed. 

ConpiTION oF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Nov. 4) 


NOE - issn csissicisensareenvecacniaiiig $88,118,384.26 
EEE $169,035,989.71 
eT $2,671 ,957,168.46 
Deficit, fiscal year.................. $627 436,752.44 
ENS GO chi csscecsisecercccseed $37,010,327,131.72 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in this issue. 
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British Maneuvers Herald 
a New King for Spain 


Fascist Air Raiders Start 
Aragon Offensive 


For a year London’s so-called noninter- 
vention committee has kept the Spanish 
war confined, confused, and more or less 
balanced. But by last week the British 
needed little inspiration to pick Francisco 
Franco as winner—and British opportun- 
ism went into action to devise means of 
gaining his support. 


Bait 

In the House of Commons Anthony 
Eden started the good work with a bow to 
the Fascists: “Many nations that are 
members of the League want Franco to 
win... Others believe Communist propa- 
ganda more responsible for conditions in 
Spain than any other influence.” 

Then the Foreign Secretary got down to 
business. He admitted the Nyon agreement 
(establishing an Anglo-French anti-piracy 
patrol in the Mediterranean) “has facili- 
tated the arrival of very large quantities 
of material in Spanish Government ports 
... Spain is now Russia’s third-best cus- 
tomer . . . the Soviet shipped nearly ten 
times as much by weight to Spain as in 
1936... There are many good judges of 


this war who cannot understand why the 
insurgents have not long ago made the 
bargain of letting the foreigners on their 





Ivan Maisky protested in vain 


Newsphotos 


soil go and use the immense power which 
would be put in their hands by even a 
limited granting of belligerent rights.” 
(This would give Franco the legal power 
to halt and search neutral vessels on the 
high seas and confiscate their cargoes, if 
contraband.) 

Eden was as good as his advice. 

Three weeks ago in the nonintervention 
committee, Britain approved Italian pro- 
posals for withdrawing volunteers from 
Spain and at the same time granting Fran- 
co belligerent status. Promptly (on Stalin’s 
direct orders) Ambassador Ivan Maisky 
refused—and deadlocked the committee. 
Eden then made it clear that Italy, Ger- 
many, Britain, and France would go ahead 
without the Soviet. 

This isolation threat last week brought 
the Kremlin to terms. Maisky wearily 
gave qualified approval to the Anglo- 
Italian scheme: “Please, gentlemen, pro- 
ceed give nonintervention another 
trial.” 

AmBassapors: Two days later Premier 
Neville Chamberlain limped goutily into 
the Commons with more bait for the Fas- 
cists—and a snare. Britain would send 
them commercial agents—virtually ac- 


cording Franco recognition. Chief British 
representative reputedly will be Sir Robert 
Hodgson, who filled a similar post in Mos- 
cow from 1921 until Britain recognized 
the Soviet in 1924. 





Franco’s unofficial ambassador to Lon- 
don is a more significant personage—the 
Duke of Alba; vastly rich Spanish grandee; 
namesake of the bloody slaughterer of 
sixteenth-century Dutch Protestants; hold- 
er of 40 other titles; owner of Madrid’s 
once-magnificent Liria Palace, now ruined 
by Fascist bombs; once Alfonso XIII’s 
Foreign Minister; British Duke of Ber- 
wick through descent from the illegitimate 
son of James II and Arabella Churchill; 
plain Mr. Jacob Fitz-James Stuart to 
Spanish loyalists; archeologist, historian, 
sportsman. 

Chamberlain relies on this fabulous char- 
acter to promote a long-standing scheme: 
installation of Prince Juan as King of 


Spain. Only normally healthful son of 
King Alfonso, Juan spent four sturdy 


years in the British Navy, heightening 
sympathies natural to him as a great- 
grandson of Queen Victoria. 

Four months ago, Franco refused to let 
the Prince enlist in the Fascist navy be- 
cause he couldn’t “imperil a life which 
may some day be precious to us.” End of 
the war, London now believes, will brinz 
the day when a popular British-backe«l 
monarch may solve Franco’s toughest do- 
mestic problems: inevitable bickering be- 
tween his Fascist, Monarchist, and Right- 
wing Republican supporters; getting Be- 
nito Mussolini’s Black Shirts out of Spain; 
securing a London loan. 


€ The only strain on Anglo-Franco rela- 
tions last week came after a gray plane, 
marked with the skull and crossbones of 
Italy’s “Desperate” squadron (led by the 
Duce’s son, Bruno) sank the British 
freighter Jean Weems, bound for Cata- 








International 


‘Nonintervention’: Fascists got this Spanish freighter ... 
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lonia with food. Britain sent the giant 
battle cruiser Hood to Barcelona to “in- 
vestigate” and also protested to the 
Fascists. 

For France, Britain’s pro-Franco move 
was no surprise. Three weeks after the 
civil war’s outbreak, Léon Blum—then 
still Premier—had planned to open the 
Pyrenees frontier and send Madrid new 
planes intended for delivery to the French 
Army. This probably would have crushed 
Franco. But Britain warned that she 
would not aid France if Germany used 
such aid to Spain as an excuse for war. 
Thenceforth Paris faithfully followed 
London. 


War 

Rain still held up Franco’s plans for a 
victory smash through to the Mediter- 
ranean on the Aragon front. But the Gen- 
eralissimo gave his first military objective 
a foretaste: nine great bombers roared 
down on Lérida, the capture of which 
would allow the Fascists to advance 
through the Ebro River pass to the sea, 
slashing the loyalist defense in half. 
Guided by the octagonal fifteenth-century 
tower of San Lorenzo Church, the raiders 
dropped bombs into the ancient labyrinth 
of streets. One direct hit killed 50 children 
in a primary school. 


* At Majorca, 100 planes waited for the 
Aragon offensive—and the signal to give 
Barcelona and Valencia their worst bomb- 
ing. George Axelsson, New York Times 
correspondent, last week found 500 Ger- 
man and Italian aviators—among them 
Bruno Mussolini—waiting for the zero 
hour. (In the island’s cafés the Nazis and 
Black Shirts treated one another with 
chilly courtesy.) 


“" As the big battle approached, Madrid 
celebrated a hopeful, paradoxical double 





Hitler 


anniversary: twenty years ago last Sun- 
day, the Bolsheviks raged their way to 
power in Petrograd; and one year ago Rus- 
sian aid arrived in Madrid just in time to 
prevent the Spanish capital’s fall. In Ma- 
drid’s_ shell-gutted streets Soviet and 
Spanish flags waved entwined—and troops 
on leave from the trenches located bare- 
ly 2 miles away cheered the great portraits 
of Stalin that flapped in shattered win- 
dows. 


Key---- 


To get belligerent rights as the Aragon 
offensive opens would enable Franco to 


—— 


use his greatly superior 35-ship fleet—al. 
ready concentrated at Majorca—and cut 
off the vital munitions and food the loyal- 
ists now receive from Russia. 

Thus winning Franco over, London 
could free its hand in Spain to meet two 
other expected crises: (1) denunciation 
by the Duce of Britain’s Palestine man- 
date, possibly resulting in an Italian-spon- 
sored Moslem Holy War, led by King Ibn 
Saud of Saudi Arabia; (2) a formal de- 
mand by the Fiihrer—under the smoke 
screen of mediation in China—for the end 
of all League mandates and the return of 
Germany’s prewar colonies. 








PPD 


Cold Weather Endangers 
Japan’s War Strategy 


Two important incidents occurred last 
week in the Far East. The Winter’s first 
ice blocked the Amur River. Japan took 
20,000 sorely needed men from North 
China and sped them toward the great 
stream, frontier between Tokyo’s puppet 
State of Manchukuo and Moscow’s Far 
Eastern provinces. 

The ice heralded smooth white wastes 
over which Red armies could rush into 
Manchukuo, endangering the whole of 
Tokyo’s North China strategy. The shift 
of troops emphasized a growing move- 
ment in Japan for an attack now against 
the troop centers, fortifications, and air 
bases defensively aligned in the marshy 
715,000 square miles of the Soviet’s mari- 
time province. 

Tokyo already has concentrated 200,000 
men—two-thirds its regular army—plus 
100,000 reservists and the pick of its 


Wide World 


asked mediation, but Hirohito (glasses) became a war dictator 


cavalry, artillery, and aviation units, in 
Manchukuo. But before this army dare 
move against the mechanized Russian 
Bear, Tokyo must consolidate its position. 
Toward this end, its arms and statecraft 
last week made the following progress: 


Arms 


Of the five Chinese provinces it set out 
to conquer last July, Tokyo last week con- 
trolled Suiyuan, Chahar, and Hopei; it 
expected Shantung’s fence-sitting Gov- 
ernor, Han Fu-chu, to give in at any mo- 
ment; and among Shansi’s 8,000-foot peaks 
—where 100,000 Red _ guerrillas have 
balked them since mid-October—the in- 
vaders finally reached their objective: 
Taiyuan, provincial capital and key de- 
fense base for Tokyo’s western campaign 
in North China. 

At Shanghai—Japan’s hardest nut to 
crack—160,000 men a fortnight ago broke 
through the Chinese second defense line, 
half completing a nine-week-old campaign 
to isolate the city from Nanking. Last 
week Japanese warships unloaded troops 
at Chapoo, coastal town 30 miles below 
Shanghai. Their goal: to drive up the 
marshy hinterland and engage the enemy 
well behind the City. Success of this ma- 
neuver would almost certainly force the de- 
fenders to give up all pretense of defend- 
ing the Orient’s richest seaport. 


Statecraft 


In event of a Russo-Japanese war, To- 
kyo would need allies to keep Moscow’s 
main armies busy in Europe. Saturday, 
three men sat down in the ornate Chigi 
Palace in Rome and scribbled out three 
signatures on as many beribboned docu- 
ments. Then, at a 200-plate banquet, Ger- 
many’s London Ambassador Joachim von 
Ribbentrop and Japanese envoy, Masaaki 
Hotta, toasted a new member of the White 
International. Foreign Minister Galeazzo 
Ciano had added Italy’s seal to the 1936 
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on Shanghai last week boomed the city’s thriving or- 
phan trade. Hundreds of impoverished Chinese moth- 


. ix 
Baby Slot Machine: Renewed Japanese assaults ers rushed to the sign of Chieh Yin Chu—literally, Re- 
ceive-Baby-Place—to drop their luckless offspring into 
the “letter box.” 
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Berlin-Tokyo pact “defending humanity 
and culture against communism.” 

Heretofore largely composed of long- 
winded threats against Joseph Stalin, as it 
now stands the anti-Communist pact prob- 
ably contains secret clauses binding the 
Rome-Berlin axis to keep the European 
war pot stirred while Japan cleans up in 
the Far East. 

What the world may expect from the 
new-born Fascist bloc, Italy’s representa- 
tive to the Nine Power Brussels conference 
indicated last week. The envoy is Count 
Luigi Aldrovandi-Marescotti di Viano, 
once member of the Lytton Commission 
that denounced Japan’s 1931 Manchurian 
invasion, and now the Duce’s (idle) dele- 
gate to the League of Nations. 

Count di Viano, without batting an eye- 
lid, declared the Brussels meeting futile. 
Forty-three diplomats from eighteen coun- 
tries didn’t need this tip. After haggling 
four days over ways of mediating the Far 
East war they adjourned for the week end. 

But in the Hotel Metropole’s luxurious 
brown-marble dining room—the delega- 
tions’ principal hangout—a more im- 
portant “conference” went on under cover. 
To the rhythmic accompaniment of a 70- 
piece orchestra, Anthony Eden sounded 
out delegates on prospects of a world 
democratic front against the Fascists. 
Fearing Adolf Hitler may soon make a 
desperate bid for colonies, London’s 
Foreign Secretary dreams of a_ secret 
British-French-American alliance. 

] Last week for 24 hours, the Fiihrer be- 
came Adolf the Peacemaker. He oracularly 
announced that Nanking and Tokyo had 
accepted him as mediator—but before he 
could preen his dove feathers, both China 
and Japan roared that the war must go on. 
This week Tokyo planned to establish a 
royal dictatorship, composed of army, 
navy, and Privy Council chiefs and 
headed by Emperor Hirohito—first step 
toward declaring war on China. 





The Windsors 


Pilgrims Run Afoul of 


Transatlantic Plot 


At noon the private railway car of Mar- 
shal Pétain, Verdun’s hero, would take 
them from Paris to Cherbourg . . . in their 
suite on the Bremen would be 20 gallons 
of English water ... enough for his tea 
until New York ... then Washington... 
tea with President Roosevelt . . . an all-net- 
work hello to America (replacing the Amos 
’‘n’ Andy program) . . . interviews with 
William Green and John L. Lewis . . . and 
37 days on a special train, fitted like the 
President’s with platform microphones and 
press cars ... factory inspections .. . 
beaming workmen . . . bowing executives 

. crowds . . —the limelight again! 

In Paris the world’s most restless exiles 
wove these strands of glamorous expecta- 
tion—then suddenly the fabric ripped 
asunder in the hands of their master weav- 
er, a man named Charles E. Bedaux. 
B-Unit 

Last week a springy, bow-legged, fast- 
talking Frenchman stepped off the liner 
Europa and hustled off to Washington to 
arrange details for the American tour of 
“his friends,” the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor. 

Thirty years ago the first thing Bedaux 
saw in the United States was Ellis Island. 
A penniless adventurer, bored with bour- 
geois life in France, he got a job digging 
the Philadelphia subway, then drifted out 
to St. Louis as a Berlitz-system French in- 
structor, married a local girl, became a 
laborer in the Mallinckrodt Chemical 
works, and wandered away again to fight 
in the French Foreign Legion. After the 
World War, he returned to America. Still 
broke, he became a sand hog: working in 


hazardous compressed-air chambers, he did 
his bit in building New York’s East River 
subway tunnel. 

This time he saved money. He studied 
engineering, shrewdly observed his fellow 
workmen, and nurtured an idea: why not 
eliminate a laborer’s waste motions, speed 
up the useful motions?* Bedaux gathered 
a group of young engineers, moved to 
Cleveland, and worked out his system. 
First step: an expert times a “typical” 
worker with a stop watch. The amount he 
does in one minute is the Bedaux unit: 
60 B-Units, the Bedaux hour. Second step: 
pay workers who exceed the average more 
money and give the foreman a raise pro- 
portionate to the amount that is made 
by his men. 

Result: the men work faster; the fore- 
men drive harder; production goes up; 
costs—and employment—go down. 

Bedaux vastly increased the output of 
his first client and saved his second from 
impending bankruptcy. His fame spread; 
he wrote a novelized version of his sys- 
tem and sold it to executives for $25 a 
copy; General Electric and Eastman Kodak 
hired him; he founded the International 
Bedaux Co.—it mushroomed all over the 
world. 

He bought a North Carolina estate, a 
shooting lodge in Scotland, the $600,000 
Castle Cande in France—and made the 
New York Social Register. But the mil- 
lions rolled in too fast to spend. So he 
turned to elaborate exploring expeditions. 
With his second wife, the former Fern 
Lombard of Grand Rapids, Mich., he rolled 
over 9,500 miles of North African desert 
in a caravan of six specially built cars. 

Last year the explorer settled down for 





*The basis of Russia’s Stakhanoff system— 
which Bedaux last week condemned: “I inves- 
tigated the Russian system .. . found them 
counting on 240 B-Units. That is a mistake. 
No human being can do it.” 
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a quiet Spring in his magnificent castle 
near Tours. But he found that a New York 
friend, Herman L. Rogers, was playing 
host in his moderate-sized Riviera villa 
to Wallis Simpson, while the Duke of 
Windsor gloomily waited in Austria for 
her divorce. Bedaux suggested the abdica- 
tion victims might find his Castle Cande 
big enough and private enough for a re- 
union after Wallis’ final decree. They found 
it just right for a June marriage. 

During the Summer this nuptials-in- 
spired friendship ripened, and last month 
Bedaux flew to Berlin to help plan the 
Windsors’ German junket. After that, Ed- 
ward appointed the efficiency expert man- 
ager of his American tour. 


‘Low Accusations’ 

Rumors that he was a Nazi and planned 
to use Edward as a figurehead for a new 
semi-Fascist movement called Social Ap- 
peasement preceded Bedaux to Washing- 
ton. He ignored them and marched into the 
State Department to plan the big event 
with George Summerlin, small, bald eti- 
quette expert who supposedly invented the 
Jack Rose cocktail. 

There Bedaux received his first shock: 
Washington (acting on London’s advice) 
considered the visit unofficial—wasn’t dis- 
posed to help more than necessary. Mrs. 
Roosevelt couldn’t meet the Duchess— 
away lecturing again. The British Embassy 
dinner would be strictly unofficial. And 
there, under their country’s flag, the 
Windsors would outrank other guests 


solely by courtesy—they have never been 
granted Letters Patent establishing their 
precedence. 

The efficiency expert’s next jolt came 
at a high-pressure cocktail party “for the 
press.” Bedaux’ free drinks sharpened their 





European 


The Prince of Wales (1919) 


tongues: Was he a Fascist? “I’m an engi- 
neer.” Did he like the New Deal? “No, 
I can’t say that.” Was he paying the 
Duke’s expenses? “I can’t answer that 
question.” 

Next day the Federation of Labor’s 
Baltimore chapter condemned “slumming 
parties professing to help and study labor 
... under the guidance of Charles Bedaux, 


whose vicious adaptation of the Taylor 


system would apply the stretch-out to la- 
bor in this country.” 

Then—“The wife of the Duke, while re- 
siding here, showed not the slightest con- 
cern or sympathy for labor or the poor.” 

Panic-stricken, Bedaux announced he 
would appeal to William Green. But with- 
in an hour the A.F. of L. president dashed 
that hope: “I believe [the Baltimore reso- 
lution] typifies the attitude of labor.” 
Francis J. Gorman, C.1.0. Textile Workers’ 
president supplied a thundering echo: 
“Bedaux made his money from the sweat 
of textile workers . . . fathered the most 
completely exhausting, inhuman ‘efficiency’ 
scheme ever invented!” And New York 
maritime unions put in their oar by hint- 
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Charies E. Bedaux 


Wide World 


The Duke and Duchess of Windsor 


ing the Duke’s ship would be picketed by 
anti-Nazis. 


‘For the Present’ 


Next day a wilted, jittery, befuddled 
Bedaux prepared to leave for New York. 
“I have telephoned the Duke about the 
attacks on me,” he told reporters. The 
Duke had assured him “Charles, pay no 
attention to those low accusations. Go 
right ahead . . .” But the impresario ad- 
mitted: “Out of 100 chances they will 
come, about 90 are gone.” And so it was. 

On his arrival in New York Bedaux 
cabled Edward: “I implore you to relieve 


me completely of all my duties,” and one 
hour later in Paris Percy J. Philip of The 
New York Times was summoned to the 
Windsors’ Hotel Meurice suite—littered 
with half-packed trunks. An official handed 
him a communiqué. Philip read it to wait- 
ing reporters in the hotel bar: “The Duke 
of Windsor has decided to postpone his 
visit to America . . . with great reluctance 
. . » Owing to grave misconceptions, there 
was no alternative . . . for the present.” 

Baltimore’s “slur” on its home-town 
Duchess unnerved and depressed the wan- 
dering Windsors and brought from the 
Duke, threat of a visit to Scarlet Russia. 
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But after a Turkish bath at the American 
hospital, Edward grumbled he might come 
to America in February, anyway. 


} Significance---- 
Bepaux: The real force behind the anti- 
Windsor outburst came from a labor cam- 
paign—possibly inspired, probably spon- 
taneous—to smash Bedaux. Two years 
azo, the A.F. of L. reported: “The Be- 
: daux system... is a method of forcing 
© the last ounce of effort out of the work- 
| ers at the smallest cost in wages.” Since 
’ then labor has constantly hammered at 
the efficiency expert. The Duke’s visit 

was an unprecedented opportunity to link 
' Bedaux and fascism with a blaze of pub- 
licity, thus enlisting public support in 
strikes against the system—particularly 
timely since the trouble spot most likely 
to breed C.1.0. strikes is the textile in- 
dustry, where Bedaux finds some of his 
best customers. 

Epwarp: The American fiasco—on top 
of the Nazi trip—put a sinister bar across 
the Duke’s lost popularity in Britain. 
Tories chorused that with official and fami- 
ly leading strings removed the Duke had 
proved all their contentions: he was ir- 
responsible, willful, cursed with an infinite 
capacity for committing indiscretions— 
particularly that of choosing the wrong 
friends such as Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
the Reich envoy who “Heiled” King 
George; Dr. Robert Ley, Nazi Labor Front 
Leader; and the social “fringe” in which 
Bedaux shone. 

If Mrs. Simpson had not appeared, offi- 
_ cials at long last admitted, they would 
| have had to invent her—or her equivalent 
—to force Edward off the throne. Now 
London considered the Duke had no choice 
but to settle down to a “useless” private 
life. Eventually, if he develops some of his 
| brother’s inconspicuous qualities, he may 
» bring his Duchess home. 





_ § Ernest Aldrich Simpson, ex-Guardsman 
_ and ex-husband of the Duchess, arrived in 
H America a fortnight ago to marry Mrs. 
» Mary Kirk Raffray, now in Reno. Upon 
% learning about the Windsor trip’s col- 
» lapse, he sounded through his bushy mus- 
A tache: “Ho, ho, ho! Ha, ha, ha! I’ve noth- 
| Ing... nothing at all constructive to say, 
you know.” 





Heat In Haiti 


Stories of Mass Murders 


Perturb Washington 


Last month ragged, ribby blacks stag- 
gered from frontier jungles into Haitian 
towns, babbling of slaughter across the 
Copotillo River. They were Haitian emi- 
grants to the Dominican Republic, com- 
ing home. 

Some stammered that Dominican sol- 
diery had herded them from squatter vil- 
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Anniversary: Nov. 7—twenty years ago—guns of the grim Peter and 
Paul Fortress thundered over Petrograd. Kerensky’s Cabinet hauled 
down its banner from the Winter Palace, and Kronstadt sailors stormed 
into the Czar’s former home. Nikolai Lenin’s Bolshevik revolution had 
truumphed. Last week President Kalinin and Secretary Stalin—nobodies 
in 1917—stood above Lenin’s sanctified mummy in Red Square to re- 
view 1,500,000 armed and civilian anniversary-day paraders. (Stalin 
had exiled, jailed, or shot most of the original Bolsheviks.) 





lages seven weeks ago with promises of 
passage to Haitian ports. A few said 
troops had marched 300 to Monte Cristi 
wharf on the north coast, then pitched 
into them with knives and clubs and 
tossed them to the sharks. Others told 
how soldiers drove hundreds to mass 
slaughter in a fortress. No one knew the 
number of dead; but guesses ranged from 
more than 1,000 to less than three. 

A Brazilian consul from Haiti brought 
to Cuba an alarming report that both 
island republics were massing troops on 
their common frontier. 





Danger 


Washington feared that a war threat so 
close to Panama might necessitate Ameri- 
can intervention for two reasons: to keep 
any other power* from seizing a new foot- 
hold within striking distance of Panama; 
and to safeguard American sugar, cotton, 
and coffee interests as well as Dominican 
and Haitian customs collections, both of 
which are earmarked to redeem American 
loans. 





*In 1915 France ordered Marines ashore at 
Port au Prince because a mob broke into the 
French legation to murder Haiti’s President 
Vilbrun Sam. American leathernecks beat the 
Frenchmen to it. Later a German-subsidized 


bandit kept a whole Marine brigade—sent to 
catch him—out of the World War. 


Mexican Oil 
Cardenas Siezes U.S. Land 


—and Metal Reserve Drops 


For twenty years foreigners have wor- 
ried about their property below the Rio 
Grande. Once, in 1926, Mexico and the 
United States came very near war over 
oil lands. 

For the most part, President Lazaro 
Cardenas kept his hands off foreign hold- 
ings. But last week he decreed the nation- 
alization of 350,000 acres leased by Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California. 

Simultaneously the Bank of Mexico’s 
metal reserve fell below 50 per cent. Ob- 
servers took this “coincidence” as evidence 
of organized behind-the-scenes financial 
pressure by foreign companies in all in- 
dustries. 

Representatives of sixteen British and 
American oil companies that may be driven 
from Mexico by labor troubles found some 
comfort in the fact that Cardenas took un- 
developed land only. Some even believed 
his seizure of idle foreign property would 
so strengthen him with the voters that he 
could aid foreign oil-field operators by 
clamping down on strikers. But others, less 
optimistic, predicted further anti-foreign 
action. 
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ENTERTAINMENT anv SPORT | 


The MacDowell Colony 
Produces One More Candidate 
for Music Laurels 


For 36 minutes last week a 24-year-old 
composer squirmed uneasily in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, as the New York Phil- 
harmonic played the world premiére of his 
First Symphony. Gardner Read’s compo- 
sition had nosed out nearly 150 entries to 
win the Philharmonic-Symphony Society’s 
$1,000 prize for the best major work by an 
American—the first such competition in 
the orchestra’s 96 seasons. 

With most of the $1,000 already spent, 
Read awaited comment on his composition. 
New York music reviewers tried to be 
kind by praising the composer’s sincerity 
and knowledge of structure, but all agreed 
that his symphony was too long, over- 
elaborate, and imitative. 

Whether or not this reception throws a 
monkey wrench into Read’s career, his 
past at least shows how an American boy 
without money can make the most of his 
musical talent. As an Evanston, IIl., high- 
school student, he studied counterpoint 
and composition at Northwestern Universi- 
ty. Then, as composer-conductor of his 
high-school orchestra, he tried out many 
of his own works. 

Read, who is short and wears spectacles, 
spent three Summers at the National Mu- 
sic Camp, Interlochen, Mich., where he 
earned his own keep. Because of his marked 
talent—and his lack of funds—he won five 
successive annual scholarships at the East- 
man School of Music, Rochester, N.Y., 
and there he got a master’s degree. On fel- 
lowships provided by the Evanston Mac- 
Dowell Society, he spent the last two 
Summers at the MacDowell Colony, Peter- 
borough, N.H., a settlement for painters, 
writers, and musicians. It was at Peter- 
borough that he finished his First Sym- 
phony. 





‘Real Thing’ in Opera 
Comes to New York From Home 
of Mozart 


Pilgrims to the Salzburg Festival two 
Summers ago came back from Austria with 
news of a spirited, unknown opera troupe 
that had revived a round of unfamiliar 
operas with a happy infusion of stagecraft. 
Roles were admirably sung—and equally 
well acted. And there was an esprit de 
corps, alien to the opera house, which Paul 
Csonka, director of the troupe, called the 
“joys of obsession.” 

This was a group of chafing musicians 
who two years before had renounced the 


conventions of great opera companies, en- 
slaved by the star system and vocal em- 
phasis, and had retreated to Castle Mond- 
see near Salzburg which had once sheltered 
Napoleon. There they merged their tal- 


ents in the creation of an ensemble in 
which scenery, costumes, and acting got as 
much emphasis as the music. Grand opera, 
they insisted, should also be good theatre. 
Arturo Toscanini heard about their dec- 
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Gardner Read: $1,000 prize winner 


laration of artistic independence and 
said: “Nothing is ever being done for the 
real opera—only words, never action. But 
perhaps this will be the real thing.” Otto 
Klemperer and Stefan Zweig joined Tos- 
canini in backing the movement. 

Vienna saw the first results in 1935, in 
Mozart’s seldom-performed “Cosi Fan 
Tutte,” and agreed the group had not be- 
trayed Toscanini. The artists then went 
back to their music mountain for another 
year of work, always on operas of forgot- 
ten dramatic merit. 

In 1936 the group was still unknown 
outside of Central Europe. But its integ- 
rity, artistry, and preparation were im- 
pressed upon the directorate of the con- 
servative Salzburg Festival. The new out- 
fit obtained permission to perform during 
those weeks when the city annually honors 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, its most fa- 
mous son. Here, in the midst of hidebound 
revivals by music’s great ones, the crusad- 
ing vocalists flung tradition to the winds. 
They delighted festival throngs with their 
impudent, palatable presentation of three 
buffo grand operas—comedies—and also 


by their impassioned performances of ty 
tragedies. 

Last week, after another lengthy 
treat to their workshop, this band came ty 
New York as the Salzburg Opera Guild anj | 
made its debut with the gay measures of 
“Cosi Fan Tutte,” which the Lunts might 
play if they could also sing. The Metro. 
politan, in the ’20s, tried a few perform. 7 
ances of this rollicking opera. But the | 
results were more pleasing to the ear than | 
to the eye. Now with gay Neapolitan 
trappings, really good costumes, and all of 
the stage business Lorenzo da Ponte wrote 
into the text, “Cosi Fan Tutte” should be 
a favorite attraction in the repertory here, 
along with Rossini’s sprightly “The Mat. 
rimonial Market.” 

One member of the guild alone has an 
American reputation. He is Conductor 
Ernst Krenek, composer of “Jonny Spielt 
Auf,” one of the first of the jazz operas— 
produced by the Metropolitan in 1929. 








Italian Picks up Baton 
Left by Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
in Detroit 


His fifteen-year-old dress suit did not 
fail Franco Ghione last week as the 
maestro from La Scala took over direction 
of the Detroit Symphony. Mrs. Ghione 
wanted her husband to see his tailor be- | 
fore the critical debut, but the excitable, 
emphatic Milanese would no more have 
done that than forgo wearing his shrunk- 
en black sweater at dress rehearsal. That 
dress suit, he reminded his wife, carried 
his luck in its pockets. He intended to | 
wear it. He did. i 

Ghione, with Victor Kolar, supplants | 
the late Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor for © 
nearly twenty years until his death last 
year. Detroit music lovers, though still 
holding fond memories of Gabrilowitsch, 
gave Ghione an enthusiastic welcome. 
They liked his red-blooded direction of 
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Vivalid’s concerto grosso in D minor and | 


Honegger’s prelude to Shakespeare’s “The | 
Tempest,” both new to the F.O.B. City. 
The new Detroit conductor, who speaks 
little English, was Toscanini’s chief as- 
sistant at 29. This was at La Scala—the 
cradle of modern opera—where he first 
wore his “lucky” dress suit. Five years ago 
he was made a full-fledged conductor in 
the 160-year-old graystone opera house in 
Milan, still wearing what his wife now 
called “those terrible clothes.” Detroit’s 
Symphony Society spotted him as a suc- 
cessor to Gabrilowitsch when he visited 
the Michigan city in May 1936 to direct 
the American premiére of Rocca’s “The 


Dybbuk.” 
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5 Kolar, who will share the podium with and a broadcasting system in behalf of a built only two years ago, is already inade- 


| Ghione, built up a national reputation in 
his association with the Ford Symphony 

















commercial sponsor. It was also a demon- 
stration of Hollywood’s mushroom growth 
as a radio center. 

Every name player on the M-G-M lot, 
save Garbo, will be available for use on the 
program—for which Maxwell House Cof- 
fee pays $25,000 a week. Many, including 
Jeanette MacDonald and Allan Jones, 
were featured on the hour’s premiére last 
Thursday. Sophie Tucker, Irene Franklin, 
and other oldtimers assisted. Broadcasts 
will include the usual variety of musical 
and comedy fare, intimate glimpses of the 
Hollywood habitat, and an air preview of 
an M-G-M film. Every show will open and 
close with the bronchial roar of the studio’s 
leonine trademark. 

Since the middle of last month, Holly- 
wood has originated 90 per cent of the 
personality programs that travel over the 
NBC and Columbia air lanes, with only 
two major radio personalities—Major 
Bowes and Kate Smith—holding the New 
York fort. During the Winter, Rudy Val- 
lee, Phil Baker, Fred Allen, and Eddie Can- 
tor are expected to move their shows back 
to the East Coast. But as long as radio per- 
formers gravitate to films (Paramount 
alone has 25 important radio names 
under contract) and as long as screen 
stars double on the air, Hollywood will 
continue to be a thriving radio center. 

In 1932 NBC’s commercial broadcasts 
from California totaled twelve radio hours 
for the year; the total for 1937 will exceed 
700. Their modernistic Hollywood studio, 
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quate; and last week Lenox R. Lohr, NBC 
president, announced plans for new studios 
on the 5-acre site of the original Famous 
Players-Lasky lot. Programs will be broad- 
cast from four large individual studios, 
each under a separate roof and seating a 
sizable audience, as well as from four other 
smaller studios without accommodations 
for listeners and applauders. Provisions 
will be made for the adding of television 
studios in preparation for the time when 
that long-heralded development comes 
about. 

Film makers intend to have more than a 
finger in the television pie. M-G-M will not 
remain the only studio whose list of play- 
ers can boast microphonic poise as well as 
photographic profiles. Warner Brothers is 
on the point of going ahead with plans for 
commercial broadcasts. The Paramount 


studios are dickering with a sponsor. And 
RKO-Radio is said to be planning its own 
variety show. 





Brummer Gallery 
As Pompon Saw Them: 
The Brummer Gallery, New York, 
last week staged the first one-man 
show ever given Francois Pompon, 
French peasant sculptor who won 
fame at 67 for his animal studies. 
A bronze ‘Panther’ and a marble 
‘Orang-Outang’ helped explain why 
the friendly, gentle artist thought 
the animals he modeled knew and 
understood him. After Pompon’s 
death at 78 four years ago, France 
built the artist a museum in the 
Paris Jardin des Plantes, which he 
had visited daily to observe his be- 
loved subjects. 
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LeRoy Mills boosts the running kick .. . 
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Barrister Makes Case 


for More Stress on the Foot 


in Football 


Five years from now—perhaps sooner— 
you'll see a brand of football that is foot- 
ball, for farsighted coaches are becoming 
kick-conscious. Sit in at one of those 
Monday luncheons where coaches rehash 
the sins and scintillations of the previous 
Saturday. You may not be able to eat in 
the same league with those barrel-waisted 
ex-football stars, but you'll hear appetiz- 
ing chatter about a phase of the game 
long neglected, while the forward pass, the 
lateral pass, tackling, and blocking have 
been brought to high states of develop- 
ment. 

Coach Spinner of Tech. Teachers A. & M. 
is getting tired of losing by a 7-6 score, 
simply because he hasn’t a reliable place 


kicker. Coach Joe Razzle-Dazzle of Fluke 
University realizes it’s about time to try 
surprise punts as an offensive weapon. 

In games played so far this year (in- 
cluding last Saturday’s), only slightly 
more than 50 per cent of the points after 
touchdown have been successfully con- 
verted. In spots punting has been bril- 
liant. But too much of it has been high- 
schoolish. 

There’s a crying need for improved 
kicking and one LeRoy Mills, a 54-year- 
old Mount Vernon, N.Y., lawyer, has 
taken the lead in a crusade to put the foot 
back in football. During his undergraduate 
days at Princeton, Mills wasn’t good 
enough to earn a place on the varsity, but 
since then he has made a life study of 
kicking, and today coaches rate him the 
country’s leading authority. 

Kicking is Mills’ diversion, hobby, al- 
most his religion. He believes that if 90 
per cent of the points after touchdown 
were booted, it would be nothing to brag 
about. He points out that there’s room for 


37 footballs to pass between the goal 
posts simultaneously and argues that kick- 
ing one through should be no great prob- 
lem. 

More of his pet ideas: The drop kick 
should be used instead of the place kick 
for points after touchdown, for there’s less 
chance of a slip when only one man, in 
stead of two, must time every move 
correctly. The multiple kick (illustrated 
below ought to be given a tryout. Sub 
stituted for a punt, it has a far greater 
element of surprise, can be gotten off 
quickly, and the ball can be kicked so far 
that officials would probably be forced to 
rule the play out of the game. The running 
kick—in which the punt receiver starts to 
run and then kicks back to the opponents 
—can turn the tide of a game in a jiffy 
and ought to be a much more popular 
weapon of attack. 

Mills’ kicking creed is gaining a larger 
following every year. Here are some of the 
colleges which have invited him to treat 
their kicking wounds: Dartmouth, Yale, 





Scholastic Coach 


He thinks this multiple kick is too good to stay in the rules 











Horse Show 


A day with the thoroughbreds. Five hundred last week jumped and paraded 
in the 52nd National Show, at Madison Square Garden, New York City 
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Harvard, Princeton, Army, Navy, Penn, 
Lafayette, Brown, Muhlenberg, Colgate, 
Randolph-Macon, Syracuse, Columbia, 
Ursinus, North Carolina, and Amherst. 

Dozens of high-school boys and college 
stars visit Mills at his Scarsdale, N.Y., 
home for instruction. He takes them out 
on a near-by practice field. Pipe in mouth, 
he shows them how simple it is to punt 
out of bounds in coffin corner. For place 
kickers he has erected goal posts much 
narrower than the rules call for, the theory 
being that a narrow target develops ac- 
curacy. 

For his valuable advice, Mills charges 
nothing—except gas costs for auto trips 
over 100 miles. And he takes little credit: 
“Please don’t focus the spotlight on me! 
I always seem to be getting all the glory. 
When some boy I've helped kicks well, I’m 
a great guy. When he falls down on a job, 
his coach has to shoulder the blame. 

“Well, it’s a grand hobby. At least it 
kept my spirits up during the depression.” 





From the Football Front: 
News of Names, Pronunciation, 
Oranges, and Deaths 


“Odd Names: a fellow named Boston 
playing for Harvard, Farley for Xavier, 
Ickes for Penn State, Tom Mix for Wash- 
burn, Jack Robinson for Southern Cali- 
fornia, Frank Kiss for South Carolina, 
Woodrow Wilson for Army, Franco for 


Fordham. 


* Radio listeners to Coach Lou Little’s 
program last Friday evening caught a clue 
to what’s the matter with his Columbia 
team’s attack. He said “Forward passin’ ” 
—which is incomplete. 


{ Between halves, Coach Thomas of un- 
defeated Alabama feeds each player a 
dextrose tablet. Equal in calories to a 2- 
inch steak, it can be digested in 30 seconds. 


"New Year’s Day the Miami Orange 
Bowl game will have a connection with 
oranges for the first time. They will be 
tied onto 31 trees. 


" So far this season, football’s toll is fifteen 
dead—four less than last year. One was a 
college player; two, sandlot players; twelve, 
high-school boys. Most common causes, as 
usual, were cerebral hemorrhage and in- 
ternal injuries. 


“ Baylor was the only major undefeated 
team to fall by the wayside last Saturday; 
Texas beat the Bears 9-6. Current leaders: 
in the East; Pittsburgh, Fordham, Dart- 
mouth, Yale, Lafayette (all but Lafayette 
have been tied once); in the South, un- 
beaten and untied Alabama and once-tied 
Duke; in the Midwest, once-tied Nebraska 
and twice beaten Minnesota; in the Rock- 
ies, spotless Colorado; in the West; Cali- 
fornia, which Washington surprised last 
week with a 0-0 tie. 


Wide World 
Champion Grip: These hands 
belong to Ray Hanson, 38-year-old 
farmer from Bingham Lake, Minn., 
who up to last week had made 26 
vain tries for a cornhusking title. At 
Marshall, Mo., Hanson picked him- 
self the $100 first prize of the nation- 
al championship. Others shucked 
more corn, but he shucked it clean- 
er—?1.30 bushels in 80 minutes. 





GUESSING GAMES 
(Nov. 13 favorites listed first in italics) 


INTERSECTIONAL: Notre Dame-Army; Pitts- 
burgh-Nebraska; Carnegie Tech-Michi- 
gan State; Arkansas-Mississippi; 
Michigan-Pennsylvania; Boston College- 
Kentucky; Manhattan-North Carolina 
State; Maryland-Penn State. 

East: Yale-Princeton; Dartmouth-Cornell; 
Syracuse-Columbia; Williams-Amherst; 
Bowdoin-Tufts; Holy Cross-Brown; Tem- 
ple-Bucknell; N.Y.U.-Georgetown; Un- 
ion-Hamilton; Lafayette-Washington & 
Jefferson; Middlebury-Vermont. 

Soutnueast: Duke-North Carolina; Van- 
derbilt-Tennessee; Alabama-Georgia 
Tech; Louisiana State-Auburn; Tulane- 
Georgia; Florida-Clemson; Mississippi 
State-Sewanee; V.P.I.-Virginia. 

Mipwest: Ohio State-Illinois; Indiana- 
Iowa; Marquette-Iowa State; Kansas- 
Kansas State; Minnesota-Northwestern: 
Oklahoma-Missouri; Wisconsin-Purdue; 
Western Reserve-Ohio Wesleyan; Colo- 
rado-Colorado College. 

Soutuwest: Baylor-Southern Methodist; 
Rice-Texas A. & M.; Texas-Texas Chris- 
tian. 

West: California-Oregon; Southern Cali- 
fornia-Oregon State; Santa Clara-St. 


Mary’s; Stanford-Washington State; 

Washington-U.C.L.A. 

(Guessing record to date: right: 159; 
wrong: 67; tied: 22.) 
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SCREEN OPENINGS 


It’s Love I’m Arter (Warner Broth. | 
ers): Don’t let the title discourage yoy, | 
This is entertainment of a high order, with , 
the added virtues of giving Leslie Howard 
his best comedy part in years and freeing | 
Bette Davis from the lugubrious thrall of | 
heavy roles. Olivia De Havilland, Patric” 
Knowles, Eric Blore. } 

5 


Tue Return or Maxm (Lenfilm): | 
Overlong, but admirably acted, this fy. | 
ther history of Maxim (Boris Chirkoy) 
makes a worthy sequel to “The Youth of | 
Maxim.” A Russian-made film, it is not 
recommended for casual film-goers or for 
those who see Red easily. 


E 


Lancer Spy (Twentieth Century-Fox): 
Here is all the antique abracadabra of 
war-spy melodrama, spruced up with Class 
A trappings and an excellent cast, but re. 
markable chiefly for a dual characteriza. 
tion that has graduated George Sanders 
from minor bits to stardom. Dolores Del 
Rio, Joseph Schildkraut, Lionel Atwill, 


Peter Lorre. 


Doctor Syn (Gaumont-British) : There 
isn’t much for George Arliss to do in this 
naively entertaining film, but it is the best 
the English studio has done by him in 
several tries. When the pirate Clegg 
(Arliss) is hanged for his sins, the jolt 
affects his character more than his neck. 
Reappearing in a small seaport as the 
saintly Dr. Syn, he tutors his starving 
parishioners in the profitable art of smug- 
gling, until the unexpected arrival of the 
King’s revenue men precipitates a series 
of weird—if illogical—melodramatics. 





WORTH SEEING | 
NEWSWEEK gives a_ hand to: 
Artists and Models, Broadway 
Melody of 1938, A Day at the Races, Easy | 
Living, The Firefly, Life Begins in College, 
Live, Love and Learn, Lost Horizon, The 
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Lower Depths, The Perfect Specimen, The § 


Road Back, Slave Ship, Something to Sing 
About, The Toast of New York, Wee Willie 
Winkie, Woman Chases Man, You Can't 
Have Everything, Ali Baba Goes to Town, 
It’s Love I'm After. 


Newsweek gives a big hand 
to: The Awful Truth, Baltic 
Deputy, I Met Him in Paris, 


Night Must Fall, Souls at Sea, Stage Door, 
Stella Dallas, Thin Ice, Topper, Victoria 
the Great, Vogues of 1938, Conquest. 


NewswEEK gives a great big hand 
we to: Captains Courageous, Dead 

End, The Good Earth, The Life of 
Emile Zola, Make Way for Tomorrow, 
Mayerling, 100 Men and a Girl, The Pris- 
oner of Zenda, A Star Is Born, They Won't 
Forget. 
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The Kaufman-Hart I’> RaTHeErR 

Be Ricut was the biggest opening since 
the Grand Canyon. Coming on the 
night of the New York Mayoralty elec- 
tion, it so overshadowed that event in 
metropolitan theatredom that the enor- 
mous audience inside and outside the 
Alvin doubtless still hasn’t the faintest 
idea who won, unless maybe it was 
George M. Cohan. Offers for a pair of 
tickets ran as high as $150, one gentle- 
man loudly proclaiming that in addition 
to that sum he would throw in his 
Stock Exchange seat, thereby killing 
any chance of making a deal. Seventeen 
hundred autograph maniacs blocked 
the street and sidewalks in their deliri- 
um to achieve the treasured hancocks 
of such attendant great notabilities as 
Mr. Arnold Reuben, the three-decker 
sandwich impresario, and Mr. Fredric 
March, the movie actor. Two squadrons 
of mounted police were effaced in the 
shuffle, haven’t been heard from since, 
and are now known to the press as the 
Lost Battalion. 

The occasion for all this excitement 
was a musical show that called its actors 
by the names of the chief functionaries 
of the national government. Why the 
idea of calling George M. Cohan Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt should have engen- 
dered so intense an interest I can’t figure 
out, unless it was because Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, on the other hand, has been 
called everything under the sun but 
George M. Cohan. However that may 
be, the fact remains that no theatrical 
exhibit within memory has piqued such 
an exuberant antecedent curiosity. And 
the second and more important fact 
remains that, though the curiosity may 


George M. Roosevelt 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


have been of the generic New York 
hayseed fiber, the show, once the cur- 
tain went up, proved itself so often gay 
and sprightly a beanfeast and one so 
frequently rich in amiable monkey- 
shines that it wouldn’t have mattered 
awfully if Mr. Cohan, instead of being 
dubbed Franklin Roosevelt, had been 
called Lee Shubert, Sam Untermyer, or 
even Lizzie Borden. In point of fact, it 
might have been better all around to 
call him simply George M. Cohan, for 
there was infinitely more Cohan than 
Roosevelt to the evening, whatever the 
authors tried to assure us to the con- 
trary. Which, certainly even the most 
chauvinistic Democrat would agree, 
helped a lot. 

The chief criticism heard of the show 
was that it wasn’t as good as “Of Thee 
I Sing.” It wasn’t and isn’t. But neither 
is “Macbeth” as good as “Hamlet,” 
which doesn’t altogether damn “Mac- 
beth.” The show has its dull passages, 
notably when the authors stop talking, 
push Mr. Cohan aside, and allow Charles 
Weidman’s choreographers to occupy 
the stage with their arty nonsense. But 
in the main it applies a droll and de- 
lightful slapstick to the seat of govern- 
ment and amounts to about as happy 
sport as the theatre has provided in 
some time. It may all be somewhat 
more Gilbert and Miller than Gilbert 
and Sullivan, though in two spots the 
inspiration of the latter is clearly de- 
tectable; its endless balancing-the-budg- 
et gabble may become a trifle tedious; 
and such of its numbers as “Spring in 
Vienna” may be more aptly suited to 
the Krimsky Music Hall than to a po- 
litical lampoon. But small matter. It is, 
to repeat, a doggone amusing show. 

















‘Supreme Court’ hoofs and sings 
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Songwriters Rodgers and Hart 








Wide World 


‘F.D.R- dreams of balanced budget 
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‘Morgenthaw’ warbles ‘Buy a Baby Bond for Baby’ 
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House of Coleman 
Lends Its Noisy Skeleton to 
Imperial City 


Elmer Rice is what the newspapers 
would call “the stormy petrel of the Amer- 
ican theatre.” He had a hit on Broadway 
at 21 and from then on, for twenty years, 
became one of the country’s most tireless 
providers of effective drama. Some of the 
plays failed. Some, like “Street Scene” and 
“We, the People,” were successes. One re- 
ceived the Pulitzer Prize. None was dull. 

In 1934 Rice suddenly decided to quit 
the commercial theatre. He was, so he said, 
disenchanted with Broadway and all it 
stood for. He was sick of pandering to the 
tastes of the “mentally and emotionally 
immature.” As for the critics—that “jaded, 
bored, illiterate, stupid, and animal-like” 
coterie—they were just a bunch of ticket 
grabbers. He was sore and he was through. 

Not only was Rice fed up with the stage; 
he was tired of it as a medium. Hoping to 
reach a larger audience, he decided to take 
a crack at another form of expression. 
This week his first novel, Impertan Crry, 
is published. Like Rice’s plays, it is a 
provocative, socially conscious, amusing, 
occasionally irritating book. 

Jimmie Walker, in one of his more ful- 
some moments, once referred to New York 
as “this imperial city” and in a sense he 
hit the nail on the head. Elmer Rice now 
attempts to drive that nail home. His novel 
is an ambitious synthesis of metropolitan 
life—and is almost as formless. But in its 
500-odd pages, Rice succeeds in capturing 
much of the city’s vitality. It is a power- 
ful book. 

The great financial House of Coleman is 
the focal point of the narrative, and the 
rattle of the family skeleton furnishes a 
sinister accompaniment to the action. 
Head of the house is Fanny Coleman, an 
actress who married wealth, became a 
brilliant hostess, and, as the story opens, 
is sinking into sottish old age. She has 
three sons to carry on the dynasty: Greg 
the playboy—a drunk like his mother; 
Gaillard, a conscientious stray from his 
class who has found a haven in the radical 
fold; finally, the strong-willed Christopher, 
who has nothing but contempt for the rest 
of the clan—a perfect embodiment of the 
predatory financier. 

The business and love affairs of the 
Colemans have many ramifications. Greg 
falls hard for a gold-digging tenth-rate ac- 
tress named Ruby Cecil and is tricked into 
marriage by her theatrical agent—a Broad- 
way character and a virtual pimp. When 
Ruby inveigles her husband into backing a 
play with herself as star, the author takes 
the opportunity to vent a little spleen at 
the Broadway he has forsaken. His de- 








Acme 


Elmer Rice turns to the novel 


scription of the producing of “Lady Bud- 
dha” is one of the most telling episodes in 
the book. 

Through Gaillard Coleman, the reader 
comes into contact with New York’s scho- 
lastic radicals and their efforts toward po- 
litical reform. Christopher, the oldest 
brother, moves in an aura of Wall Street. 

Rice’s book contains several novels. 
There is the humorous and moving story 
of the Lefkowitz tribe of the Bronx. There 
is the saga of Hemlock, valet to Christo- 
pher Coleman, who supervises his master’s 
expensive nights off and runs a brothel on 
the side. There are many more. 

The author’s sense of drama and dia- 
logue have stood him in good stead in writ- 
ing “Imperial City.” With its swift action 
and vivid characterizations, this book 
would, and probably will, make a first-rate 
movie. (ImperiAL City. 554 pages, 242,000 
words, Coward-McCann, New York. $3.) 





Victim of Fall 
Arises From His Hospital Cot 
in ‘Gull Flight’ 
It is monotonous to lie day after day on 
a hospital bed. It is more than monoto- 
nous if you know you will never walk again. 
Five years ago Sidney Corbett was a 
promising executive in the truck-sales de- 
partment of General Motors. One day he 
slipped on the gangplank of a Great Lakes 
steamer, and something snapped in his 
spine. 
For two years Corbett lay motionless in 





PPP 


the Ford Hospital in Detroit. Then he dis. 
covered he could move his head and even 
his arms. Perhaps, he thought, he could 
write. With a specially designed desk sus. 
pended from the ceiling, he found he could 
put on paper some of the ideas that had 
been teeming in his brain. 

Two more years went by. The result of 
Corbett’s painful labor, recently published, 
is Tue Cruise or THE GuULL-Fuicur. It de- 
scribes whimsical adventures of the juve- 
nile crew of a small sailboat on the Great 
Lakes and is based on the author’s boy- 
hood experiences as an amateur sailor. Sail- 
ing under sealed orders, Katy, her brother, 
and her cousins embark from their home 
at Grosse Ile on the trim little schooner— 
the Gull-Flight. The master of the ship, a 
freshwater character named Sailor Bill, had 
promised the children’s parents that they 
would be merely “scenery” on the voyage, 
but unforeseen emergencies force them 
(much to their delight) to take important 
parts in the action. From its ease of style 
and its consistent good humor no one 
would ever suspect the book had been writ- 
ten on a hospital cot. (THe Cruise oF THE 
Guu.-Fiieut. 367 pages, 97,000 words. Il- 
lustrations. Longmans, Green, New York. 


$2.) 
OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Wooprow Witson: Lire Anp Letters. 
By Ray Stannard Baker. 517 pages, 
241,000 words. Indez, illustrations. Double- 
day, Doran, New York. $5. Volume six of 
the semiofficial biography of America’s 
wartime President, starting from the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania and taking his career 
up to our entry into the holocaust. 


More Joy 1n Heaven. By Morley Cal- 
laghan. 278 pages, 57,000 words. Random 
House, New York. $2.50. Effective and 
nightmarish story of a reformed yegg 
whose post-penitentiary career is swept 
out of his hands by well-meant publicity. 
By the author of “They Shall Inherit the 
Earth.” 


Tue Pieces or A Fan. By Vincent 
Sheean. 285 pages, 79,000 words. Double- 
day, Doran, New York. $2.50. Fourteen 
short stories by the much-publicized 
author of “Personal History” which will 
add very little to his stature as a fiction 
writer. 


Hatn Nor tue Porter. By Mazence 
van der Meersch. 273 pages, 78,000 words. 
Viking, New York. $2.50. The young 
author of “Invasion,” which created a 
critical turmoil last year, limits himself to 
a triangle theme, set in his native Flanders. 
Though this story is well-written (it won 
the Goncourt Prize), it will strike many 
readers as old stuff. 
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Now that Bruce Barton has pro- 
moted himself from religion to states- 
manship, he has left to Dr. Dale Car- 
negie the mission of making Big Busi- 
ness safe for God, and vice versa. Dr. 
Carnegie is, according to the title page 
of his “How to Win Friends and Influ- 
ence People,” a learned and titled man; 
a B.Pd., a B.CS., an F.R.GS., and a 
Litt. D. I don’t know whether a B.Pd. 
is a bachelor of paideutics or of podia- 
try, but the fact is that “How etc.,” 
which was published a year ago, has 
sold over 600,000 copies. As this new 
“Origin of Species,” this streamlined 
Bible, was neglected by the more rare- 
fied reviewers upon its appearance (and 
the joke may not have been on them), 
it now merits respectful study. 

The lessons of “How, etc.” may be 
condensed as follows: 

1—Do not try to “change and regu- 
late and improve” anybody else. The 
rule, however, is not to apply to the authors of books like this. 

2—Lincoln never criticized anybody. The way to avoid the 
habit of adverse criticism—or, in Dr. Carnegie’s words, of 
“giving somebody hail Columbia”—is to “Pull a $5 bill out of 
our pocket, look at Lincoln’s picture on the bill, and ask: ‘How 
would Lincoln handle this problem if he had it?’ ” Dr. Carnegie 
did not explain what to do if we had no $5 bill in our pocket, 
but I borrowed one and asked how Lincoln would handle a 
memorial review of “How etc.,” and the $5 bill didn’t say a thing. 

3—Charles Schwab received a million-a-year salary because, 
as he testified in his own words—‘“words that ought to be cast 
in eternal bronze and.hung in every home and school”—‘“I 
never criticize anyone. I believe in giving a man incentive to 
work. So I am anxious to praise but loath to find fault.” Dr. 
Carnegie does not add that this business of Mr. Schwab’s get- 


{ ting the million and the workers’ getting the incentive explains 


the steel strikes now terminating in the C.LO. 

4—An example of Dr. Carnegie’s own saintly refusal to 
criticize is given in his imagined response to a sentence in an 
agency's plea running: “We desire to service our accounts 
with the last word on radio station information.” Anybody 
who had not read “How etc.” would chuck that letter into the 
basket, but here, in his own words, is Dr. Carnegie’s own 
Lincoln-like mental comment: “You desire! You unmitigated 
ass. I’m not interested in what you desire or what Mussolini 
desires . . . Let me tell you once and for all that I am inter- 
ested in what J desire and you haven’t said a word about 
that yet in this absurd letter of yours.” 

5—K. T. Dutschmann, a telephone engineer, got his 3-year- 
old daughter to eat cereal, in fact, two helpings of it, by 
letting her cook the stuff herself. Whether or not the hired 
girl quit after cleaning up is not stated. 

6—The editor of Collier’s explained to a short-story class 
that “if the author doesn’t like people, people won’t like his 
stories.” This explains why Tolstoy, Flaubert, Sam Butler, and 
Dean Swift have, as compared with Dr. Carnegie, been so 
ignored. 











Car-Yes-Man 


by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


7—As a result of attending one of Dr. 
Carnegie’s courses, William B. Stein- 
hardt, a member of the New York Curb 
Exchange, who by himself had never 
thought of so rare and astounding a prac- 
tice, smiled at his wife every morning. 
Mr. Steinhardt stated to himself: “Bill, 
you are going to wipe the scowl off that 
sour puss of yours. You are going to 
smile.” And this he did, with the result 
that, as Dr. Carnegie reports, the wife 
was shocked, but Mr. Steinhardt was 
able to gloat: “I find that smiles are 
bringing me dollars, many dollars, every 
day.” 

8—The other Carnegie—Andrew—got 
his start by naming his rabbits after the 
neighboring boys who provided clover to 
feed them, and “years later he made mil- 
lions by using that same psychology in 
business.” This also helps to explain the 








Wide World 


Dale Carnegie C10. 


9—Edward L. Chalif, official in no less 
noble an organization than the Boy Scouts, got a dona- 
tion out of an innocent magnate by pretending to want to 
see the gentleman’s toniest treasure: a framed check for a 
million dollars. (Throughout “How etc.,” the magic expres- 
sion “million dollars” is used as in more old-fashioned, less 
air-conditioned volumes of inspiration the authors used such 
words as Austerity, Nobility, Faith, and Honor.) 

These nine illustrations of principle, out of the hundreds in 
the book, ought alone to enable any student to make more 
money, though there is the slight trouble that they may make 
it difficult for the student himself, and impossible for his wife, 
to live with him. But added to them is a sample of Dr. 
Carnegie’s generosity. 

He had been relating to an audience how happy he had 
made a postal clerk by admiring his head of hair. “I'll bet that 
chap went out to lunch that day walking on air,” commented 
Dr. Carnegie—and the last word was air, not hair. But it seems 
that in the audience there was a scoundrel who demanded: 
“What did you want to get out of him?” 

And after 130 pages of telling how to smile and bob and 
pretend to be interested in people’s hobbies precisely so that 
you may screw things out of them, this is Dr. Carnegie’s re- 
action to that inquiry: 

“What was I trying to get out of him!!! Great God Al- 
mighty!!! (sic) If we are so contemptibly selfish that we can’t 
radiate a little happiness and pass on a bit of honest appreci- 
ation without trying to screw something out of the other per- 
son in return—if our souls are no bigger than sour crab apples, 
we shall meet with the failure we so richly deserve.” 

You said it, Doctor. Conceivably one may sell 600,000 books 
and still be a failure, Doctor. But I want to give you a present. 
At these farewell dinners held by your classes, why wouldn’t 
it be pretty inspiring if one of your graduates put over his 
thanks by shouting, with the grin that wins: 

“Dr. Carnegie, when I joined this class, I was a Car-nay-guy, 
but today I stand proudly before you a Car-yes-man forever!” 

As you say, Doctor: “Great God Almighty!” 
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‘Sometimes ’m Happy— 
Sometimes I’m Blue...’ —Why? 
Dr. Young Tells 


“On how many occasions in the past 24 
hours have you wept? What made you 
weep? On how many occasions in the past 
24 hours have you laughed? What made 
you laugh? . . . Put a cross through the 
term which most accurately describes your 
prevailing feeling . . . highly elated .. . 
indifferent . . . extremely gloomy .. .” 





Newsweek from Larry June 


Tears 


In an effort to find out exactly how 
often people laughed and cried, Dr. Paul 
Thomas Young, 45-year-old University of 
Illinois psychology professor, passed a 
questionnaire embodying this catechism to 
184 psychology students. Sixteen days 
later the group was retested. 

From the mass of material thus col- 
lected, Dr. Young created a new picture of 
mood—which he defines as “a relatively 
persistent affective consciousness.” An oc- 
casion for weeping, he announced last 
week, arises on the average of once each 
20.8 days. Women are three times as prone 
to tears as men. 

Figures for tears, Dr. Young decided, 
are thoroughly accurate. A person may 
not definitely recall how often he laughs, 
but he will keep an accurate mental weep- 
ing chart. More than four-fifths of all 
weeping was caused by some factor in the 
immediate environmental area—hard 
words from a friend, bad news from home, 
or a snub from a casual acquaintance. 
Chief single cause of tears was (guess!) 
money—or the lack of it. One student, 
however, wept because “I just felt like it, 
and the radio was playing sad music.” 

After juggling his difficult figures on 
laughter, Dr. Young decided the average 
person laughs 19.6 times a day—or just 
408 times as frequently as he cries. Con- 
versation causes more laughs than any 


other item; humorous situations come sec- 
ond; the actions and antics of people, 
third. Things that cause least laughs: 
writing, the theatre, radio. 

Reasons for laughing covered a wide 
range of subjects—“I laughed when I 
watched a dog fight . . . I laughed when 
I read an article by a priest upon the sex 
life of H. G. Wells . . . I laughed when a 
girl friend tore her dress.” 

Mood, which usually prepares the ground 
for laughter or tears, was largely deter- 
mined by the scholastic grades of the 
students tested. Grades got top place as 
creators of both joy and gloom. Physical 
health was second as a gloom developer; 
finances, third. After grades, money—hav- 
ing some—was listed as the second most 
important factor to put students in a joy- 
ous mood. Conversation ranked third. 


Laughter 


Twenty-first on the list of things that 
made students happy was finding lost 
articles . . . One student laughed to know 
he laughed 400 times oftener than he 
cried. 


SCIENCE WEEK 


Jungle Ore 

Eighteen thousand feet below the Bo- 
livian Andes is the narrow Tipuani Valley, 
site of abandoned gold mines that enriched 
Inca rulers 400 years ago. Only serfs would 
trek the ore across the difficult mountain 
passes to La Paz, 60 miles away. So when 
slavery ended in the nineteenth century 
the mines fell idle. Not long ago mining 
experts turned for help to Pan-American 
Grace Airways. A mile of jungle was 
hacked out of the valley and made into an 
adequate landing field. Now planes are to 
carry 1,000,000 pounds of hydraulic mining 
machinery to Tipuani. The work will take 
100 flying days. Oldtime llama and burro 
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trains would have needed at least eigh 
years. 


Geometric Putsch 


During the French Revolution anything 
foreign was eyed with suspicion. Even the 
innocent right angle of Babylonian geom. 
etry wasn’t safe. Frenchmen decided to dj. 7 
vide it into 100 degrees instead of the cop. 7 
ventional and alien 90. They argued that 
the new system would be easier to work 
with. They were wrong; even patriotic | 
mathematicians had trouble. Now the | 
Nazis have revived the idea—the Reich’; | 
Minister of the Interior, Wilhelm Frick, | 
has ordered all public surveyors to use the | 
inflated right angle in their measurements, 


Quintuplet Mysteries 

Two hundred scientists and educators 
held a special conference in Toronto to 
hear the latest about the Dionne quintu. 
plets. Geneticists had satisfied themselves 
that the girls all came from a single ovum. 
But why the lone egg suddenly split into 
Emilie, Cecile, Yvonne, Marie, and An- 
nette was a question experts avoided. They 
knew only that the odds were 87,000,000 
to 1 against a mother’s giving birth to 
quintuplets. Dr. Frank N. Freeman of the 
University of Chicago last week added 
another mystery: “The Dionne quintv- 
plets furnish the only case . . . in which 
five persons who have exactly the same 
heredity have been tested and measured 
scientifically . . . How they got to be dif- 
ferent is still something of a scientific puz- 
zle.” Some of the differences: Yvonne is 
smartest. Emilie seems to be the only | 
southpaw. Four out of the five have crown | 
hair that twists counterclockwise. But Ma- | 
rie’s locks curl the other way. The scien- | 
tists agreed on one thing—that the quints 
were “cute.” 








EDUCATION 





Higher Education Goes 
Higher Than Ever—Harvard | 
Takes to the Air 


All the world can go to Harvard this 
year. That is, all who know English and 
possess the magic carpet of a short-wave 
radio set. The rancher’s son on the Argen- 
tine pampas and the Australian frontiers- 
man can twirl dials and take a university 
course together. A South Seas mission and 
the Soviet’s North Pole camp become 4 
common classroom. 

Dr. James B. Conant opened his “World 
University” last week and proposes to run 
it through the Winter. Inspired by the 
success of Harvard’s 1936 Tercentenary 
broadcasts, President Conant tried an ex- 
perimental series of fifteen radio lectures 
last Spring. More than a thousand letters 
—many from teachers who used the pro- 
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grams to supplement class instruction—re- 
sponded, and Dr. Conant decided to make 
the feature permanent. 

The Harvard chief found an enthusiastic 
backer in Walter S. Lemmon, electrical 
engineer and radio-device inventor. As 
president of the World Wide Broadcasting 
Co., Lemmon founded the noncommercial 
short-wave station WIXAL. Rockefeller 
Institute aided it with funds, as did con- 
tributors from nineteen nations. Lemmon 


—who dreams of a “radio university” with 
a $2,000,000 endowment—gave WIXAL to 
Harvard for Tuesday evening use and 
made wire connections from the station’s 
Boston University Club headquarters to 
Cambridge class rooms. 

The lectures go on the air over a wave 
length of 6.04 megacycles. Last Septem- 
ber, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion amended its rules so nongovernment 
interests could apply for temporary use of 
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SO YOURE 


THAT’S A LOT OF MONEY, ISN'T IT? BUT A 
GOOD EDUCATION IS CERTAINLY WORTH 
THAT AND MORE 


But don’t forget, an educated corpse is no better 
than an uneducated one. It stinks just as much. 

Perhaps $5,000 isn’t so much, after all. The 
enemy will spend $7,100 to kill or maim you. And 
your own government will have to chip in $7,542 
to send you to war, plus about $4.89 for a blanket, 
in case you happen to get killed and they have to- 
bury what's left of you in a trench with your class- 
mates and, possibly, a few horses. 

In the last war, you had about a 50-50 chance of 
coming back intact. Next time the odds probably 
won't be so good. 

Four thousand American undergraduates died 
in the World War, and a lot more fellows who 
should have heen in college. 
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GOING TO THROW AWAY $5,000! 


That war cost enough to send through high school 
every American child born from now until the year 
2105 A.D. 

The total cost of that war would build and endow 
a university twice the size of Stanford in every city 
of 1,000 or more population in the United States. 

Maybe it seems cold-blooded to talk about these 
things in terms of money. There are a lot of things 
lost that can’t be valued, such as brains and charac- 
ter and youth. And life itself can’t be appraised. 
But those who want war seem to figure in dollars 
and cents. 

In Memorial Hall are the names of Stanford men 
who died for an ideal. Though misled, their valor 
should inspire us to live for our ideal — peace. 
Maybe you, Frosh, will find the answer. You'll save 
a lot more than $5,000, if you do. 


(All facts contained herei been secured from carefully verified etatietics. 
CHAPARRAL invites reprint of imitation of this page.) 








Advertising War: Another war to end war was born last week. 
Most surprising was its birthplace: the pages of a leading collegiate humor 
magazine, the Stanford University Chaparral. Editor Robert Hartmann, 
a senior, who wrote this grim welcome to entering freshmen, feels that a 
humorous magazine should not be too light but ‘exhibit intelligent inter- 
est in world affairs.’ Cartoonist Arthur Lites (Stanford ’32) added graphic 
punch. Some favorable, no unfavorable, comment came from Stanford’s 
faculty, whose members showed interest in this latest indication of the 
life-is-real-life-is-earnest trend in undergraduate circles. Stanford is the 
seat of the Hoover War Library with its 150,000 documents on the causes, 
conduct, and results of the World War. 


short-wave frequencies. On the ground that 
Harvard’s use of station WIXAL would 
promote Pan-American amity, Lemmon at 
once asked for four of the five Pan-Ameri- 
can frequencies allotted to the United 
States at the 1932 Montevideo radio con- 
ference. 

Curiously, the worldwide reach of the 
lectures excepted the stretch from Spring- 
field to Worcester, Mass. Would-be stu- 
dents between these cities live in a “skip 
distance area” where the short waves don’t 
have time to be reflected from the Kennel- 
ly-Heaviside layer. On the other hand Aus- 
tralia, farthest away, heard last week’s 
lecture best. Waves from both ways around 
the world met there and reinforced each 
other. 

Prof. George W. Pierce, director of the 
Harvard communication engineering labo- 
ratories, delivered last week’s broadcast on 
“Super-Audible Sounds.” Other scheduled 
lectures: Nov. 9, Prof. Fred N. Robinson 
on “Readings from Chaucer”; Nov. 16, 
Langdon Warner, keeper of the Oriental 
Department of Harvard’s Fogg Museum 
of Art, on “A Westerner’s Approach to 
Oriental Art”; Nov. 23, Prof. Archibald T. 
Davison, university organist and choir- 
master, on music; Nov. 30, Dean Joseph 
Hudnut of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Design, on “The Spirit of Modern Archi- 
tecture.” In December Bernard De Voto, 
editor of The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, will give three addresses. The Great 
Authors series of last year will continue in 
the Spring with four afternoon lectures, to 
be rebroadcast in the evening. 


© The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology is starting similar work over 
WIXAL. Most other broadcasting educa- 
tional institutions confine themselves to 
the narrower range of occasional general- 
interest talks. Among such colleges and 
universities on the air are Chicago, North- 
western, and De Paul, which joined in 
1935 to form the University Broadcasting 
Council; the University of Michigan, broad- 
casting since 1923; and the University of 
Wisconsin. 





LAW 





Mrs. Wilks Wins 


The much-contested estate of Col. Ed- 
ward H. R. Green cleared its main court 
hurdle last week. Green, son of the late 
Hetty Green, picturesque woman finan- 
cier, died in 1936. His property, valued at 
$60,000,000 to $80,000,000, will go to Mrs. 
Matthew Astor Wilks, his sister and sole 
heir. Surrogate Henry E. Owen of Essex 
County, N.Y., ruled out the claim of the 
widow, Mrs. Mabel Harlow Green, to a 
one-third dower share. He decided that 
her ante-nuptial agreement, taking an 
$18,000 life income in place of dower 
rights, was valid under the laws of Texas, 
where it was made. Mrs. Wilks agreed to 
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pay Mrs. Green $500,000 to stop further 

litigation. B U S I N E S S 

Mrs. Hahn Loses econ I 


Last .August George Obendoerfer, 67- 
year-old Cincinnati cobbler, died in a Colo- 
rado Springs hotel. At the same time $300 
worth of rings disappeared from a neigh- 
boring room. For the theft detectives ar- 
rested Obendoerfer’s companion, a person- 
able blonde of 31, Mrs. Anna Marie Hahn. 
It was then that George Heis, 63, also of 
Cincinnati, came forward. He accused Mrs. 
Hahn of having tried to poison him—when 
he reminded her of a $1,200 debt—dis- 
abling him for life. Obendoerfer’s death, 
he told detectives, should be investigated. 

It was. So were the poison deaths of ten 
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Guilty: Mrs. Anna M. Hahn 


other acquaintances of Mrs. Hahn, most 
of them elderly men with money. Police 
charged the German-born widow with four 
murders—Obendoerfer, Jacob Wagner, Al- 
bert J. Palmer, and George Gsellman. In 
mid-October she went on trial for the mur- 
der of Wagner. 

For two and a half weeks in a Cincin- 
nati courtroom Mrs. Hahn insisted on her 
innocence before Judge Charles S. Bell and 
a jury of eleven women and one man. The 
State introduced 113 witnesses, as well as 
portions of dead bodies, sealed in bottles. 
Most damaging was the defendant’s hand- 
bag: the dust inside it analyzed at 35 per 
cent arsenic. 

The judge charged the jury. The eleven 
women and one man were locked away. 
If they voted “Not guilty,” Mrs. Hahn 
would go free. If they voted “Guilty, with 
mercy recommended,” she would get man- 
datory life imprisonment. If they voted 
“Guilty,” it meant the chair—Ohio’s first 
death penalty for a woman. 

Last Saturday the jury marched into a 
hushed courtroom. The foreman (the man) 
and the eleven women took their places. 
The man said: “Guilty.” 





Report on Labor’s Record: 
a ‘Tale of ‘Two Industries 


C.1L.0. as It Affects Steel 


and Automobiles 


Three men speak—one in praise of the 
C.1.0., one in denunciation, one in de- 
fense and warning. What they say sums 
the experience of two basic industries— 
steel and automobiles—in nearly a year of 
bargaining with independent unions. 

How has the new way worked? 

Unfortunately for the dogmatist, the 
answers can’t be put into bromides. The 
matter does add up to a couple of simple 
statements: in steel, the contractual re- 
lation with labor is working well; in auto- 
mobiles, it’s a mess. 


Steel 

When the United States Steel Corp.’s 
directors approved Myron C. Taylor’s ap- 
proaching retirement (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 
8), a company spokesman took extraordi- 
nary pains to make sure none would con- 
strue the action as a repudiation of the 
board chairman’s labor policy. 

“All of us are heart and soul behind 
Mr. Taylor in his agreement with the 
C.1.0., which actually saved the corpora- 
tion a great deal of money and resulted in 
United States Steel getting a much better 
deal with labor than the independents.” 

To grasp what this means, go back to 
Mar. 2, 1937. On that day United States 
Steel recognized John L. Lewis’ Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee. Later it 
was discovered that Edward Stettinius 
and others of Big Steel’s “young men” had 
carefully explored their way to the con- 
clusion that union recognition would be 
good business. But at first only the bare 
and shocking fact was known. Many an 
executive in and out of United States 
Steel dredged the Saxon gutters and found 
no word adequate to express himself. 

Then a curious and thrilling process set 
in—and justified a romantic statement 
that happens to be true. As company 
after company followed United States 
Steel’s subsidiaries into the C.1.0. fold 
(four important firms stayed out and 
fought through last Summer’s costly and 
abortive strikes) the steelman’s will and 
need to “do the job” asserted itself. Hard- 
headed, hard-handed men turned away 
from the practices and the ideas of a 
lifetime and _ schooled themselves to 
the changes. 

“But don’t forget,” said one of their 
number last week, “that we knew how to 





do it. We had been through that with oy 
employe-representation plans.” 

However successful employe representa. 
tion (“ERP” to any steel man) may be jn 
some plants, it is not unionism in the trade. 
union sense. And steel now was dealing 
with independent unionism. That the oper: 
ating executives of the mills under contract 
dealt with it sanely and intelligently places 
them where they probably wouldn’t care to 
be—with the men who are making the 
American labor movement move. 

The union helped. Philip Murray, chair. 
man and guiding brain of the S.W.OC, 
put his organizers, his local officers, and 
his membership upon their best behavior 
—and had the force and the sense of pur- 
pose to keep them that way. With one or 
two exceptions, this new union’s record 
for discipline and sustained production has 
been one of the best in industry. 


International 


Myron Taylor, C.1I.0O.’s friend 


Of course there are spots on the picture. 
You hear of mill superintendents who see 
most of their time sponged up by petty 
complaints from overzealous unionists; of 
unreconstructed foremen who yearn for 
the old days and damn the union up one 
side and down the other. 

But the point is: these are spots. On the 
broad view, you find some mill men actu- 
ally convinced that the union setup for 
handling grievances is superior to the old 
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ILL it take a bad ac- 

cident — perhaps a 
tragedy —to convince you, 
too, that there is no such 
thing as a blowout- proof 
tire? The truth is, any tire 
will let go under certain 
conditions. The only sure 
protection against this con- 
stant danger is LifeGuard* 
Tubes — Goodyear’s great 
invention that makes a bead- 
to-bead blowout as harmless 
as a slow leak! 


A “tire” within a tube 
It’s simple when you know 
why. Inside the LifeGuard 
Tube is a patented two-ply 

reserve “inner tire.” 


For safety’s sake, remember: 
THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS A 
BLOWOUT-PROOF TIRE! 


can blow wide open, yet 
this inner chamber retains 
enough air to hold up the 
tire—to keep the car on 
the road without swerving. 
It prevents that sudden 
lurch that throws a car out 
of control; gives you time to 
slow down to a safe, sure, 
beeline stop. 


In thousands of tests Life- 
Guards have proved their 
dependability. They have 
saved hundreds of lives; pre- 
vented thousands of acci- 
dents. Better see about them 
today at your Goodyear 
dealer’s or Goodyear Service 
Store — you can’t buy better 


TAKE THE TERROR OUT 
OF BLOWOUTS 


yo 4 


This remarkable safety tube consists 
of a reserve two-ply inner tire inside 


- the regulation tube, both inflated by 


the same valve. When the casing 
blows out only the outer tube lets 


* go. The inner tire holds enough air 


to support the car without lurching 
until you can come to a safe stop. 


FOR PASSENGER CARS 





“My right front tire blew out while 
traveling fast on a bigh-banked road 
with a cable fence,’ reports Mr. T. K. 
Thompson, Minneapolis distributor 
of Highway Trailers. “I am positive 
I could not have kept the car from go- 
ing through the fence if it had not 
been for the LifeGuard Tube holding 
Up the tire vesesseees evcccece 


TRUCKS - BUSES 


Casing andoutertube protection to save your life. 


TWOULONT ORWE ANOTHER 


66 *LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark 

of The Goodyear Tire & 

Rubber Company, Inc., and is pro- 
tected by patents applied for 
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ERP—a feeling, in short, that the union 
has something to offer the management 
as well as the men. 

This brings up a factor soon to loom 
large in the news. Next Spring, Steel’s 
union contracts expire: in the intervening 
months, scores of companies will be ne- 
gotiating new and more extensive terms 
with the S.W.0.C. 

One of the arresting things about the 
present contracts is that the union can’t 
claim much in the way of concrete bene- 
fits; practically all the agreements simply 
put prevailing conditions into writing. 
That may have something to do with the 
poor showing S.W.O.C. has made on dues 
collections; it certainly will have a great 
deal to do with the approaching nego- 
tiations. 

Can the union hold its membership 
without being able to say: “We got you 
this and that?” If not, does management 
value the new way enough to contribute 
face-saving concessions? Neither side is 
giving away its hand just now, but here 
are some qualified answers: 

Last week several steelmen who should 
know what’s what predicted that after the 
contract-renewal dates have passed next 
year, the proportion of the industry cov- 
ered by contracts won’t be less and may 
be more. 

The belief that most or all of the com- 
panies would renew their contracts was 
strong enough a few weeks ago to sustain 
a well-nigh incredible report: that Big 
Steel would grant S.W.O.C. a closed shop 
and the checkoff; in return, the S.W.O.C. 
would divorce itself from the C.LO., 
promise never to affiliate with the A.F. of 
L., and set up business as an independent 
partner of steel management. 

That story got the laugh in Pittsburgh 
and other producing centers. But it didn’t 
get a laugh in New York—and Philip 
Murray didn’t laugh when he was asked 
about it. Perhaps he’s human enough and 
able enough to foresee the day when he'll 
be something more than John L. Lewis’ 
crown prince, 


Autos 


Turn now to a scene appalling in its 
disorder, its complexities, its possible con- 
sequences to management, labor, and the 
public. In the automobile industry, the 
war has just begun. 

William S. Knudsen, General Motors’ 
blond and brainy president, went through 
the battle’s first stage early this year. Two 
weeks ago he made a report to the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts. He de- 
clared that a violent, hot-headed union 
had hijacked the industry into contractual 
relationships, that it never could have 
happened if the Federal Government 
hadn’t abetted the C.I.0.’s United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America, that the 
whole basis of the U.A.W.’s industrial- 
union theory was wrong. 

The really significant thing about this 





Wide World 


William S. Knudsen distrusts .. . 


statement is not whether Knudsen was 
right or wrong; it is that, after nearly ten 
months of union dealings, one of the in- 
dustry’s ablest executives and spokesmen 
says he’s being forced to dicker with a 
union wrongly founded and wrongly run, 
that he betrays a deep-seated distrust of 
that union and of its doings. In other 
words, either the U.A.W. has failed miser- 
ably to justify itself with management or 
management has failed to meet and make 
the best of new conditions. 

Go among the lower strata of auto- 
mobile executives—the men in day-to-day 
touch with the union, the men who can 
make or break the management-union re- 
lation—and you find abhorrence of the 
union idea. They believe that the union is 
going to smash up—and they eagerly 
await that day. Months of sit-downs, slow- 
downs, interrupted production, zooming 
costs, have convinced them of what they 
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. the U.A.W. of Homer Martin 








already believed—that the U.A.W. and the 
assembly line won’t mix. 

Delve into the union, and you fing | 
equally bitter hatred of the industry’, § 
officialdom in general (there are excep. 
tions, and notable ones, as any honest 
unionist will tell you) . You also find some. 
thing perhaps more disturbing—a faction. 
al war remarkable for its intensity, jts 


back stabbing, its potential effects upon a [ 
union which all the warriors want to save. | 


President Homer Martin moves into a 
new and swanky office suite; Vice Presj- 
dent Wyndham Mortimer’s fellow dissi- | 
dents indulge in libelous whispers. Martin 
publishes a defensive broadside in the 
union paper; a Mortimer faction, denied | 
outlet there, slips mimeographed rebuttals 
where they will do the most good—and 
the most harm. 

U.A.W.’s negotiations to amend the 
G.M. contract drag along. The union calls 
upon its General Motors workers to pay 
up their dues and forestalls a rank-and- 
file strike threat in Chrysler’s Plymouth 
division. Executives of these and other 
companies under contract look hopefully 
to their lone non-union competitor—Henry 
Ford—for respite and salvation. If the 
union got itself into a real mess just when 
it was coming to grips with Ford, the 
whole industry might be able to wriggle 
out of its present relation with the U.A.W. 

In these circumstances, the union call 
last week for a dollar per month per men- 
ber assessment to finance its lagging Ford 
drive becomes the peak of fantasy. The 
final, indicative portent is the fact that a 








moving statement of the union position is 
vitiated by its source. 

“We, the workers in the plants,” Martin 
said last week, “have tasted and know 
what the solidarity of industrial unionism 
means and what division and individual- 
ism mearis. We hope that Mr. Knudsen 
and his colleagues will constantly strive, 
as we do, for better and friendlier re- 
lations.” 


Peace Talks 


Labor Negotiations Promise 


Final C.1.0.-A.F. of L. Agreement 


Last week a shrewd, experienced ob- 
server of labor affairs predicted the C.L.0. 
and A.F. of L. peacemakers would recon- 
vene briefly, help each other save their re- 
spective faces, and then adjourn im- 
mediately. 

“Something may come of it later, but I 
doubt it,” he said. 

He was wrong. All the wiseacres were 
wrong. The labor fact looming above all 
others this week is: forces beyond the con- 
trol of any individual leader are working 
for peace; it’s a good bet that rank-and- 
file pressure, public demand, and the prac- 
ticalities of the C.I.0.’s and the Federa- 











IN THE BIG IMPRESSIVE NEW 
LOW-PRICED STUDEBAKER OF 1938 
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NOT A MOVING VAN ... JUST THE 1938 
STUDEBAKER TRUNK ... You can pack enough 
luggage to do you around the world and back 
in the Studebaker trunk. Every cubic inch of it 


is usable room and more room than you usu- 
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THE NEW MIRACLE SHIFT available at slight 

| extra cost on all new 1938 Studebaker Com- 
manders and Presidents gives you nothing new 
to learn. You shift more easiiy but in the ac- 

, customed way and the floor is coxxpletely clear. 
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N the face of generally rising prices, 

Studebaker has spent millions for 
dies, tools and new equipment in order 
to introduce the lowest priced Com- 
mander and lowest priced President in 
Studebaker history . . . in addition to a 
great new low-priced Six! 

Never since Studebaker automobiles 
first were built . . . and that covers a 
lot of time and a lot of cars . . . has so 
small an amount of money bought you 
so much impressive Studebaker luxury 
and fineness as you will get in any 1938 
Studebaker model. 

And to top that off, you'll get a Stu- 
debaker that’s completely new . . . 
with body, chassis, appointments, ad- 
vancements and performance the last 
word. A car with the balanced, clean- 
cut, functional simplicity of modern 


ally need. Trunks are standard on all models. 
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skyscraper architecture! And it’s one 
of the handful of truly outstanding 
cars in economy of gasoline and oil! 

Go to the nearest Studebaker sales- 
room now and see and drive these low- 
priced luxury Studebakers of 1938. If 
you do, you'll give yourself a real ad- 
vantage in your search for the utmost 
in 1938 car value. Sold on C. I. T. 
budget plan. The Studebaker Corpo- 
ration, South Bend, Indiana. 
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International 


Greeting in Washington: Last week John L. Lewis welcomed a London 
visitor—F. L. Kerran, British Labor party executive committeeman 


tion’s competitive and potentially perilous 
positions will result at least in armistice, 
possibly in a lasting settlement. 

The C.1.0.-Federation conferees took 
one big step toward that objective: they 
agreed to discuss and define the fields in 
which industrial unionism should dominate. 


That meant: they were talking about the 
industries the C.I.0. could hold or win 
without interference from the A.F. of L. 
If they had done that, seriously and hon- 
estly, before John L. Lewis founded the 
C.1.0. in 1935, there need never have been 
a labor war. 





Argument on Farm Program 


Raises Old ‘Compulsion’ Bogy 


Last August Congressmen left the un- 
pleasant heat and humidity of Washington 
convinced that in forcing government 
loans for cotton they had taken care of 
the sole pressing agricultural problem. 
Among the major crops only cotton was 
depressed—its price had receded all year 
to little above 9 cents a pound. 

Southerners pleaded for government 
help. They asked for a 10-cent loan, plus a 
2-cent subsidy, on each pound. They got a 
loan of 9 cents, plus a subsidy of 3 cents 
on 65 per cent of the output. As for the 
rest of agriculture, it could wait. All else 
Congress would do was to agree—on the 
insistence of the President—to put the 
farm program ahead at the next session. 
At that time corn was selling for $1 a 
bushel; wheat, for $1.11. By last week corn 
had dropped below 60; wheat, below 90. 
Cotton had sunk to less than 8. 

In other words, as Congress prepares to 
discuss the general farm program, agri- 
culture again faces an “emergency.” Al- 


ready the President has recognized this 
and ordered government loans of 50 cents 
a bushel on corn, the funds ($75,000,000) 
to come from the RFC. 

Despite the growing seriousness of the 
farmer’s position, the program probably 
won't travel on a greased slide to “early” 
session enactment. Opinion differs strongly 
on whether the program is to be based on 
compulsion. 

Farmers, who believe that even a mort- 
gaged farm is an estate surrounding a 
man’s castle, in 1934 resented having some- 
one tell them how many acres should be 
put into clover and how many must lie 
fallow. Although antagonism subsided as 
the AAA increased farmer control of dis- 
trict and county authorities, today rank- 
and-file farmers remain cold on the subject 
of quotas. Except for the Farm Bureau, al- 
ways under the Agriculture Department’s 
wing, farm organizations oppose coercion. 
So do most farm journals. 

Secretary Wallace takes the other side. 





et 


He says an effective farm program must 
use quotas, based either upon constraint o, 
bait. AAA men maintain that corn loans 
are a poor risk without crop control and 
that, with wheat prices at a two-year low 
and a 2,500,000,000 bushel crop shoving 
corn to a new low since June 1936, farmer 
resistance to compulsion may be dulled. 
Senators McGill and Pope—first of the 
Senatorial groups who had paged dirt 
farmers for opinions on agricultural legis. 
lation to return to Washington—insist 85 
per cent of the farmers favor the ever. 
normal granary, continued soil conserva. 
tion, surplus reserve loans, and marketing 
quotas. Senator Frazier, who prefers the 
old cost-of-production farm plan, claims 
the meetings on which these conclusions 
were based were 75 per cent packed with 
administration spokesmen. 

In the lower house Agriculture Commit- 
tee opinion is divided, especially on corn, 
Led by Representative Coffee of Nebraska, 
one group balks at any form of control ex- 
cept the bait of soil-conservation pay- 
ments. Other Midwesterners predict havoc 
unless stronger measures are taken. The 
chairman, Marvin Jones, who has been 
urging absent committee members to hurry 
to Washington to take sides in the prospec- 
tive fight, has openly declaréd himself 
against compulsion. Because of this dis- 
agreement, the Pope-McGill Bill may be 
on the Senate floor before the House com- 
mittee can get its measure drafted. Wash- 
ington consensus holds that both Wallace 
and the Pope-McGill supporters in the 
Senate will yield to the House group. 


Probable Outcome 


At present compulsory production con- 
trol appears certain for at least one crop, 
tobacco. Tobacco producers strongly favor 
it. Also, whether bait or a club is the con- 
trol method, Congress will undoubtedly 
use its taxing power to achieve its end. Ii 
bait is used—the benefit-payment plan— 
the general public may pay a tax bill of 
about $750,000,000* a year, not including 
a revolving fund of perhaps $250,000,000 
to inaugurate an ever-normal granary for 
cotton, corn, wheat, rice, and _ tobacco. 
With use of a club—compulsory compli- 
ance—the tax will fall on the farmer as a 
penalty for noncompliance. For instance, 
it is proposed to put a tax of about 50 per 
cent of value on tobacco marketed in ex- 
cess of quota, and last week the AAA sug- 
gested a penalty of 25 cents a bushel on 
corn marketed or fed in excess of quotas. 

But the difference in cost to the public 
between club and bait will not be $1,000,- 
000,000 to nothing. In any farm program 
likely to come out of Congress, the half- 








*Possible sources and estimated revenues: 


Soil Conservation Appropriation $ 440,000,000 
Processing Taxes 
8 cents on cotton $105,000,000 
20 cents on wheat 89,000,000 
% cent on rice 16,000,000 200,000,000 
% of customs receipts 110,000,009 
$750,000.00 
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billion-dollar soil-conservation program will 
be present, either as mainstay or auxiliary 
prop. And unless Congress feels that per- 
petual crop loans can keep surpluses off 
the market, America will probably achieve 
the ever-normal granary (for some $250,- 
000,000) several thousand years after 
Joseph first sold the idea to the Egyptians. 


Wallace Considers Quota 
on Cotton Inevitable 


To maintain a “balanced supply,” cot- 
ton farmers must reduce yearly plantings 
by 8,000,000 to 12,000,000 acres, Secre- 
tary Wallace told a House agricultural 
subcommittee. At $25 an acre (the aver- 
age income for the last ten years), this 
would mean an annual loss of from $200,- 
000,000 to $300,000,000. Unless Congress 
is willing to pay Southern farmers that 
much in “benefits” in return for acreage 
reduction, compulsory quotas will be 
needed—in every third year at least—to 
maintain balanced production. If loans are 
used to keep American cotton above world 
prices, Wallace intimated, quotas will be 
necessary anyway. While he isn’t insisting 
on it for 1938-39 cotton, the Secretary 
believes the South must eventually come 
to the quota system. 





Market Surplus 
Brazilian Plan Fails 
and Coffee May Sell Cheaper 


Last week Brazil, world’s No. 1 coffee 
producer, reversed a 31-year-old policy. 
The government announced that hence- 
forth it will base its “external policy rela- 
tive to coffee” on free competition with 
other nations. This means lifting coffee 
export limitations and reducing the export 
tax—probably by 75 per cent. While some 
measure of internal control may continue, 
fewer coffee beans will be destroyed be- 
cause more of the surplus will go abroad. 

Pending adoption of specific measures 
to put the new policy into effect and to 
prevent harmful speculation, Rio suspend- 
ed domestic trading. Meanwhile, futures 
on the New York Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change dropped 1 cent a pound—the limit 
of fluctuation allowed on a single day— 
and closed the week at all-time low prices. 

As the leading coffee-producing nation, 
Brazil has tried almost every conceivable 
means to obtain a better price in world 
markets. From 1906 on, the government 
successively put a duty on exports, bought 
up excessive supplies, lent producers funds 
to withhold surpluses from market, and 
(during the past seven years) has de- 
stroyed coffee beans at the rate of 7,000,- 
000 bags annually. 

Like most attempts to control prices 
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tremely efficient. Due to 
their patented design, they 
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Price $11.00 
are free from glare and an- 
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strain and fatigue. 
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Enjoy Guardsman comfort today! If your dealer cannot 
supply you, please write us. 
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artificially, the program has failed. Other 
coffee-growing countries increased their 
shipments as fast as Brazil cut down. Ef- 
fect of the new policy should be: lower 
prices for American consumers. 





Prediction 


U.S. Bureau Diagnoses 


Trade Slump as Temporary 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
forecasts that the current general recession 
will continue well into 1938 and bring next 
year’s trade level below that of 1937. The 
prediction is based on data compiled by 
more than 100 Federal and State econo- 
mists. Last November the annual survey 
predicted a 10 per cent increase in indus- 
trial production for 1937, a 10 per cent 
rise in the national income, and gains in 
motor, machine-tool, and steel industries 
along with large advances in railroad equip- 
ment, factory and electrical power equip- 
ment lines. These predictions proved sub- 
stantially correct. 

The present analysis does not indicate 
termination of the major upward trend of 
the business cycle but simply a temporary 
setback: “Although it is impossible to de- 
termine definitely to what extent the pres- 
ent recession will continue into 1938, the 
chances appear to be against a sufficiently 
early and vigorous rise in 1938 to bring 
the average of industrial activity and of 
consumer incomes for that year up to that 
of 1937.” 

Specifically, the bureau predicts a de- 
crease in national income under the esti- 
mated $69,000,000 for this year (in sharp 
contrast to President Roosevelt’s hope for 
a rise to $100,000,000) , a lower cash farm 
income and buying power per unit of farm 
products, a decrease in textile output and 
a lowering of steel production to under the 
1937 average, a smaller replacement de- 
mand for automobiles, and postponement 
of railroad equipment buying orders. The 
one bright spot is a probable slight in- 
crease in building construction. 

The bureau expects the downward trend 
of wholesale prices to continue “with lower 
prices for some raw materials, farm prod- 
ucts, and manufactured goods offsetting 
higher prices than in 1937 for some finished 
and semi-finished products.” 





Reform From Within 


Manufacturers Association 


Presents a Code for Business 


The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, cited for four years by administra- 
tion spokesmen as interested only in de- 
fending present-day business practices, is 
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fighting back. At the Congress of Ame. 
ican Industry meeting in New York nett 
month it will submit a code of busines 
ethics in “direct answer to those why 
challenge industry to put its own houy 
in order.” If it adopts the code, the 
congress will forge a powerful weapon fy 
ending the policies of a small minority— 
which, leaders believe, bring criticism of 
industry as a whole. That N.A.M. expects 
the code to be used for this purpose js 
indicated by the detail with which it de. 
scribes the standards to be maintained 
Its report covers more than fifteen single. 
spaced typewritten pages. In general jt 
calls for fair treatment of customers, sup. 
pliers, and creditors; cooperation with! 
competitors within legal limits; cooperation | 
with government agencies; and a well-de. 
fined labor policy providing for adjust. 
ment of complaints, good working cop. 
ditions, and fair wages. 


PeSY 





Tax Reform 


House Committee Starts 


Work on Unpopular Levies 


The persistent campaign against Federal 
tax policies—especially the undistributed- 
profits and capital-gains levies—last week 
brought at least one tangible result: a 
House Ways and Means subcommittee 
started hearings to draw up a tax-revision 
bill. 

Representative Fred M. Vinson, chair- | 
man of the group, said he and his col- 
leagues would study the undistributed- 
profits tax first. Later they will take up 
the capital-gains, estate, and gift taxes, 
and the question of whether or not to con- 
tinue the so-called “nuisance” taxes. Vin- 
son emphasized that he wouldn’t propose 
any new or increased levies except where 
necessary to offset any rate cuts that 
might be recommended. 

As its first witness, the subcommittee 
heard Under-Secretary of the Treasury 
Roswell Magill report on the Treasury De- 
partment’s study of the tax problem. Ma- 
gill’s testimony wasn’t made public but 
informed observers could guess its gist: 
although opposing any change in the prin- 
ciple underlying the undistributed-profits 
tax, the administration leans to modifica- 
tion of the assessment so as to remove its 
burden from financially weak companies 
and give impetus to corporate expansion. 
Also, the Treasury wouldn’t be averse to 
revamping the capital-gains tax to remove 
its dampening effect on the stock market 
—provided these changes don’t materially 
reduce revenues. 





| Representatives returning to Washing- 
ton for the special session expressed vir 
tually unanimous disapproval of the ul 
distributed-profits tax as at present col- 
stituted. Sentiment last week indicated 4 
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ible Congressional revolt if the sub- 
committee fails to recommend substantial 
revision. 
q After a survey of 405 companies through- 
out the United States, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers offered evi- 
dence that the undistributed-profits tax 
hinders reemployment in many industries. 
More than one-fourth of the concerns it 
questioned reported they would employ 
more men if plant expansion were exempt 
from the tax; another one-fourth replied 
they would “probably” do so. 





Anti-Monopoly 
Commission Asks Congress 


to Plug Holes in Law 


The Federal Trade Commission’s annual 
report, released last week, gives the first 
definite evidence of what the President 
may have had in mind in his recent radio 
reference to the need for tightening anti- 
trust laws. The commission urges amend- 
ments to restrain a company from acquir- 
ing physical assets wherever such expan- 
sion tends to produce noncompetitive con- 
ditions; to broaden the present provision 
on “unfair methods of competition,” to in- 
clude “unfair or deceptive acts and prac- 
tices” (so the commission will not have to 
prove that a trade practice injures a com- 
petitor, as distinct from the general pub- 
lic, before the case can be prosecuted) ; and 
to make commission orders final unless re- 
spondents applied for a court hearing with- 
in 60 days (to eliminate delays and post- 
ponements in securing court decrees) . 

The commission also stresses the im- 
portance of having Congress define monop- 
oly. It suggests that, by setting up a 
standard limiting a corporation’s capital 
to a certain percentage of the industry’s 
capital, Congress could banish one of 
FTC’s greatest difficulties—getting courts 
to recognize conditions which constitute a 
monopoly. 








Freight Rates 


ICC Requested by Roads 
to Approve Further Increases 


Encouraged by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s sympathetic attitude as ex- 
pressed in the recent decision granting a 
$47,500,000 freight-rate increase, the rail- 
roads are seeking additional rate boosts 
that would bring in an estimated $508,000,- 
000 annually. They are petitioning for a 
horizontal freight-rate increase of 15 per 
cent—excepting coal and coke, lumber, 
fruit and vegetables, and sugar, on which 
Separate maximums will be asked. Eastern 
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roads also seek permission to raise passen- 
ger-coach fares from 2 to 21% cents a mile. 

Calling the first ICC concession “an ap- 
preciated step . . . but manifestly inade- 
quate,” J. J. Pelley, president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads (which rep- 
resents petitioners) , says increased operat- 
ing costs have brought the roads face to 
face with “a real crisis.” 

Trucking interests are expected to re- 
quest a 15 per cent rate increase soon. In 
fact, railroad executives decided to act only 
after assurances from the truckers that 
they would go along too. Omnibus com- 
panies in the East are also participating in 
this unusual joint action, planning to raise 
their fares from a little over 1 to 2 cents 
a mile if the passenger roads get their 21/- 


cent figure. Waterways managements, with 
whom railroad men have held informal 
conferences, may ask for the 15 per cent 
increase, too. 

Although competitors are cooperative, 
the railroads heard bitter complaints from 
representatives of customers who contrib- 
ute about one-fifth of the carriers’ total 
revenue. The National Bituminous Coal 
Commission last week announced it would 
request the ICC to reconsider its decision 
of three weeks ago, claiming that the in- 
creases granted would add a burden of 
$27,000,000 to an already badly demoral- 
ized industry. 

Minimizing the railroads’ “real crisis,” 
the commission is not impressed with the 
argument that the total net income of 
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Class I lines in 1936 represented a “return 
on property investment” of only 2.57 per 
cent. The coal industry, according to the 
commission, faces “not merely a crisis, but 
stark poverty .. . and as for total net in- 
come, it has none; instead it is operating 
at an actual and increasing loss.” 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


{ For the first time since its formation in 
1919, the Radio Corp. of America declares 
a dividend on its common stock—20 cents 
a share. The company’s net profit in the 
first nine months, $6,600,000, was more 
than double last year’s earnings in the 
same period. 


€ Scotch whisky has become an important 
item in the westbound transatlantic trade. 
This year imports are expected to run be- 
tween 3,500,000 and 4,000,000 cases. Com- 
plaining that importers seek “preferential 
prices” at the expense of retailers and urg- 
ing increased consumption of domestic 
liquor, a New York package-store-associa- 
tion head last week pointed out that in 
the past two years sales of Scotch whisky 
in this country increased 275 per cent 
against 125 per cent for American brands. 


€ At their annual convention in White 
Sulphur Springs, W.Va., members of the 
Investment Ba.ikers Association of Ameri- 
ca elected Francis E. Frothingham, vice 
president of Coffin & Burr, Inc., Boston 
securities firm, as president to succeed Ed- 
ward B. Hall of Harris, Hall & Co., 
Chicago. 

Only about 600 delegates attended the 
convention, a 30 per cent drop in attend- 
ance from a year ago, reflecting this 
year’s poor business for investment bank- 
ers. According to an SEC report released 
last week, security issues fully registered 
in the first nine months totaled $3,012,- 
100,000 compared with $3,574,000,000 in 
the same period of 1936. In the third 
quarter this year, the total of effectively 
registered issues was lower than in any 
quarter since the middle of 1935. 


{ Steel production dipped, between the 
first weeks of October and November, 
from 66.1 to 48.6 per cent of capacity. 
Each succeeding week during this period 
showed a decline. The October average 
was 58.3, a decrease of 18.2 from Septem- 
ber. There is little hope of a pickup during 
the next month, although steel is looking 
forward to a brighter Winter after a 
Southern Pacific Co. call for bids on 
75,000 tons (more than $4,000,000) of 
steel rails. 

There will be no change in steel prices 
during the first quarter of 1938, but a 
Jan. 1 reduction in pig-iron prices would 
not be surprising. Pig-iron production in 
October was 18 per cent below September. 
Thirty furnaces were taken out of blast, 
greatest shutdown in any month since 
May 1924. 


<< 





Newsphotos 


Francis Frothingham, I. B. A. head 


*| Consumption of foreign cotton last year 
was 65 per cent over the five-year 1928-32 
average but American cotton consumption 
decreased. Of the 51,000,000-bale world 
supply estimated for 1937-38 (a record), 
the United States is expected to produce 
24,000,000 bales; the rest of the world, 
27,000,000. 


* New York Stock Exchange officials want 





help in solving the mystery of the disap- 
pearing widgets—small hollow wooden cyl- | 


inders used to carry quotation slips from | 


the exchange’s floor to the stock-ticker 
keyboard and quotation clerks upstairs. 
Although only about 100 are broken each 
week, some 3,000 vanish. Searching out- 
going packages and sifting wastebasket 
contents have so far failed to disclose clues. | 


{ On the basis of a survey covering 22 
cities, the Department of Commerce says 
that in most cities about 25 per cent of 
the family income goes for rent. Tenants 
in Wichita, Kan., however, pay an average 


of only $200 a year in rent, or 19.3 per | 


cent of their average annual income of 
$1,035. Trenton, N.J., rentals show the 
highest ratio to income—30.3 per cent. 


The Federal Trade Commission has is- 
sued a cease and desist order to members 
of the Window Glass Manufacturers and: 
the National Glass Distributors Associa- 
tions, charging them with maintaining 4 
monopolistic price system. All glass buy- 
ers, the commission claims, were classified 
in two groups: “quantity” purchasers and 
“carload” purchasers. According to the 
order, small “carload” buyers have to pay 
7% per cent more for glass than large 
“quantity” buyers. The extra charge 1s 
split 21% per cent to manufacturers and 5 
per cent to the “quantity” buyers through 
whom shipments were received. Nine 
manufacturers are cited in the order. 
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When Slowed Down, 
Plane Flies 50 Miles Faster 
Than Average Need 


Less than five years ago air transport 
planes cruised smugly about the country- 
side at speeds under 120 miles per hour. 
Then in 1933 a fleet of Boeing monoplanes 
that could hit 185 miles an hour at full 
throttle raised the cruising ante on trans- 
continental routes to 160. Next year four- 
teen-passenger Douglas DC-2 transports 
(good for top speeds of about 210) boosted 
coast-to-coast schedules to 175 miles an 
hour. Air lines operating less traveled 
routes bought Lockheed Electras that car- 
ried ten passengers at similar speeds. In 
1936, when new 2l-passenger Douglases 
showed no marked speed increase, con- 
servative experts began talk of “a practical 
speed limit around 200 miles an hour.” 

Last week a shiny new-model Lockheed 
streaked back and forth above Washington 
demonstrating to officials that “200 miles 
an hour” will sound as old-fashioned by 
1940 as the jingle of sleigh bells. Carrying 
ten passengers like its predecessors, the 
Lockheed-14 is a little plumper in the 
fuselage, a little more pointed toward the 
wing tips, a trifle heavier in the engines. A 
weird-looking “plexiglass” nose gives a 
static-free housing to a _ radio-compass 
antenna. Elaborately adjustable passenger 
chairs hit a new high with special indi- 
vidual heaters for seat and foot rest. Care- 
ful soundproofing drowns the noise of the 
two 850-horsepower Pratt & Whitney Hor- 
net engines to new low cabin levels for so 
small a ship. But such details fade to 
gadgetry compared with the plane’s per- 
formance. With throttles pushed forward, 





this commercial air liner breezes along at 
no less than 260 miles an hour. With throt- 
tles way back to economical levels of fuel 
consumption, it cruises at 230—at least 
50 miles an hour faster than present ac- 
cepted averages. 


Sponsor 

Back in 2-mile-a-minute days, full credit 
for a new air transport went automatically 
to the chief engineer of the manufacturing 
company. Now, typically, Hal Hibbard, in 
charge of the design crew at Lockheed’s 
bustling factory (Burbank, Calif.) , divides 
credit with Croil Hunter, young president 
of Northwest Airlines. Just as United Air 
Lines contracted for the Boeing 247; TWA, 
for the Douglas DC-2; and American Air- 
lines, for the Douglas DC-3—in each case 
before a plate had been formed or a rivet 
driven—so Northwest has sponsored the 
Lockheed-14. Working out initial specifica- 
tions with Lockheed officials and consult- 
ing on each detail of design, Hunter con- 
tracted a year ago for an initial fleet of 
eight ships at $80,000 each. 

With four of their new Lockheeds on 
hand, Northwest already has cut flying 
time on its Chicago-Twin Cities route to 
1 hour 45 minutes. Next week it will slash 
schedules from Chicago to Seattle (2,000 
miles with five intermediate stops) to 10 
hours 15 minutes. Air-line officials count 
the first move a telling blow against in- 
creasing competition from high-speed train 
services northwest of Chicago; the second, 
a strong bid against United Air Lines’ 
service into Seattle by way of Salt Lake 
City. With a 4-hour 55-minute connection 
on any of three air lines between New York 
and Chicago, the new planes will enable 
Northwest to offer a coast-to-coast crossing 
in 15 hours 10 minutes—fastest of all pos- 
sible transcontinental flights. 











2 Newsphotos 
Air Brakes: One of Northwest Airlines’ new Lockheed-14 trans- 
ports slows down from 260 miles an hour to land like a 200-mile-an-hour 
ship. All modern transports have simple ‘wing flaps’ that hinge down to 
slow landings. The new Lockheeds have special ‘Fowler’ flaps that slide 
back and downward on tracks. Their added effectiveness allowed design- 
ers to cut the wing to a minimum, boosting top speed. 














I wish 
I could say 
this to his 





"EF I didn’t think the boss would get the 

idea I was trying to run his business, I'd 
like to tell him a thing or two. He’s the hard- 
est-working man I know—but a good bit of 
it is just plain unnecessary. He’s always tak- 
ing a crack at Nichols. Says Nichols is out of 
the office two-thirds of the time. But I know 
about Nichols — 

“IT know his secretary, and I know how 
Nichols works. He’s a great guy for cleaning 
up details the minute they arise. Keeps an 
Ediphone at his side— right next to the tele- 
phone —and uses it even more. Simply tells 
the Ediphone when he wants to be reminded 
of something. Or, he finishes a phone call 
and turns to his Ediphone. He gets problems 
off his mind as soon as they come up. 

“T tell you I’m in favor of this Voice Writ- 
ing idea. Edison was a smart man to think of 
it. It gives a girl a chance to get things done 
—lets her be a man’s assistant instead of a 
waiter-arounder. Half the things he says I 
haven't time to do for him, I could do, if he’d 
just modern up a bit and phone the Edi- 
phone man. It wouldn’t hurt him to hear the 
story anyway. If he and I could get out of the 
dark ages, he’d have more time to do the 
really important things—he might get a raise 
—and I might, too.” 


7 7 7 


An Ediphone permits you to handle instrue- 
tions, memos, inquiries, letters, reminder- 
dates instantly...inecreases your personal 
business capacity 20% to 50%. Use it for 
every activity where “your voice points the 
way”. Investigate! Telephone the Ediphone, 
your city, or write Dept. W97, Thomas A. 


Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
VOICE-WRITE WITH THE 


Ediphone 


PREFERENCE FOR EDIPHONE PERSISTS 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Stopping the Panic 


N © wise man would attempt to 
foretell how far the business pessimism of 
these days will go and what depths of 
business demoralization will be reached be- 
fore the upswing comes again. But in the 
past few weeks there have appeared a 
number of dire prophets who seem to 
want to hasten the melancholy end they 
prophesy. Thus one of them predicts an 
international collapse that will carry us 
into the most profound of all depressions. 
When this comes—and it will be precipi- 
tate, he says—political forms as we have 
known them will vanish: there will be no 
Democratic and Republican parties by 
1940. Beyond the collapse, his vision grows 
dim. Maybe it is fascism, maybe some- 
thing else that lies in store. 

Such men are probably sincere. Perhaps 
they should speak their doubts freely. Cer- 
tainly no one should try to deny them 
that privilege. But those who do not agree 
with them have a public obligation, at a 
time like this, to express their disagree- 
ment vehemently and persistently. That 
disagreement, I, for one, feel. 

It is true that a minor panic is in the 
making. But there is no reason for assum- 
ing that we cannot avoid a 1932 decline, 
much less a complete economic collapse. 
The proof of that is simple. The fear of 
manufacturers that they can no longer 
count on lower prices to produce a larger 
volume of sales and, hence, greater profits 
—which is the heart of our present dis- 
contents—could be dissipated within a few 
hours’ time. The President, who so proud- 
ly said that we were prosperous because 
his Administration had planned it that 
way, could stop the panic. 

I believe Mr. Roosevelt was right when 
he said that the government was largely 
responsible for recovery and, in so _ be- 
lieving, I disassociate myself from those 
who resisted the measures he sponsored in 
1933 and 1934. Those who said then that 
recovery would come without government 
help are simply discrediting themselves in 
the public mind when they now blame the 
President for not acting. Most people be- 
lieve that Mr. Roosevelt diagnosed the 
situation correctly in 1933 when he said 
that it was fear we had to fear, and I 
believe that most people would applaud 
him now if he took steps once more to 
end the wave of fear that is rapidly 
blanketing recovery. 

What can be done? Congress and the 
President can sweep away those obstacles 
which are now paralyzing the flow of 


private money into investment channels. 

Those factors are: (1) the capital-gains 
and undivided-profits taxes; (2) the un- 
certain fate of the public utilities; (3) the 
ICC’s failure to give the railroads a decent 
living; (4) the high wages, high interest 
rates and high material costs which have 
blighted the movement for low-cost housing. 

I do not believe the President will make 
a move toward removing these obstacles 
to recovery for some time. He is more apt 
to permit the present wave of fear to con- 
tinue, using it to force Congress to act on 
crop control and wages and hours legis- 
lation. After that, he may possibly take 
action on these items. But there is no 
reason for business to lose hope and yield 
to the prophets of doom merely because 
no cheering word will come from the 
White House for a while. Congress may 
really come to the rescue. There is an ex- 
cellent chance that regardless of Presi- 
dential strategy Congressional leaders will 
make this a “Keep Up the Recovery” 
session. 





The Meaning of the Elections 


Few do last week’s elections fit 
into the great crossword puzzle of national 
politics? Out of a great many somewhat 
contradictory facts, not one, but several 
tentative conclusions emerge. 

Only incidentally has the New York 
City election national connotations. The 
President was neutral, but it was no secret 
that he admired and respected La Guardia. 
On the other hand, Farley, Wagner and 
Lehman supported Mahoney, the Demo- 
cratic candidate. The President was thus 
in a position to gain prestige and in- 
fluence whichever way the election went. 

The new American Labor party vote for 
La Guardia points to an active future for 
the party in New York. Ironically, the 
Democrats will need its endorsement in 
order to win next year’s gubernatorial 
election. 

The fact that the New York Assembly 
went Republican is not particularly sig- 
nificant. But it is significant that the Re- 
publicans seized control of the forthcom- 
ing Constitutional Convention by a sizable 
majority and that most of the Democrats 
who were elected are anti-New Deal 
Democrats. Here was a matter involving a 
straight party choice. The result suggests, 
at any rate, a drift back toward the nor- 
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mal Republican vote in New York § 

The New Jersey omens are less 
biguous. Senator Moore is an old favor} 
and his opponent was a relative y 
comer in politics. Moore was comfortabh 
elected by the enormous majority whig 
the Hague machine piled up in Jerse 
City. But a Republican carried 14 of 
21 counties of the state whereas, in 1999 
Roosevelt carried 16. Note that in 199 
New Jersey was one of the three states jy 
which, despite its immense popular mg 
jority, the Democratic party did not log 
some of the total number of counties cap 
ried in the 1932 election. 

Taking New Jersey and New York tm 
gether, therefore, it is a fair inference th 
the return of a normal Republican vot 
outside of the great cities has been age 
celerating in the past year. Analysis of the 
returns in Pennsylvania indicates that the 
same tendency is shown there outside of 
Pittsburgh. In Ohio, too, the return of 
many small cities temporarily swept by 
the Democrats to the Republican columa 
is noteworthy. In fact, what seems to be! 
the normal drift in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania was accentuated in Ohio 
by the resentment of the public against 
the excesses of the C.1.0. there and by the 
resentment against the reputed friendship 
between the C.1.0. and the Administra 
tion. The election in Cleveland was not} 
particularly significant, although a reform 
Republican was decisively reelected. 

The Detroit election is interesting, not 
so much because a C.1.0. candidate was | 
defeated, as because most private polls of | 
workers there taken before the election 
indicated that the C.1.0O. was stronger 
than it actually proved to be. Apparently 
many workers supported the C.L.0. in all 
tests of sentiment which would publicize 
their preferences, but rejected it in the 
privacy of the voting booth. 

All these straws point, I believe, to a 
small though noticeable recession in New 
Deal strength; the beginnings of a res- 
toration of normal Republican majorities, 
particularly in the rural districts; and 
strong popular resentment against radical | 
action by the C.1.0. The vote in the large | 
cities indicates an ever-growing attach- 
ment between the New Deal and the 
urban masses and, at the same time, at | 
increasing dependence by the New Deal 
upon the control of such great city ma- 
chines as those of Hague, Guffey and 
Kelly. This cannot be interpreted as 4 
good omen by those who hope to see the 
budget balanced, for city majorities are 
notoriously fickle and must be held by 
tangible bounties. Nor can it be looked 
upon with indifference by the Demo- 
cratic high command, since increasing 


ae 


Democratic dependence upon these fickle 
city majorities seems to promise a fe- 
turning equilibrium 
parties. 
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IX HOURS in te paint shop 
instead of eighteen days 









THE WORLD MOVES ; ; 
FORWARD WITH STEEL ar 
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» Was Ten years ago the average price of an automobile was 35 cents per pound. 
lls of Today it is 21 cents. Better steels have played an important part in 
ction this reduction . . . for instance, by helping to simplify painting operations, 
ynger 
ently 
n all ene ites se lace of :; ade for the » | -¢ thr } 
ick FEW painting operations 1n place of a made tor the purpose. it goes througn 
1C1Ze sa. . . . . . 
the great many. Six hours in the paint giant new rolling mills nearly as tall as a 
shop instead of eighteen days. A jewel-like | house, yet precise as any laboratory in- 
to a} : : - 4 ; - 7 
New | finish that lasts years longer. strument. These mills allow only a few 
res- That is how better steel and improved — thousandths of an inch variation in the 
ma, 5 finishes are helping to turn out better cars thickness of a wide sheet. Their glistening 
and - a 
lical } and keep costs down. Imagine, forinstance, rolls, weighing eleven tons each, are 
7 having to store an 18-days’ supply of car — changed and reground at least every eight 
acn- . . . — ° . ° 
the bodies in the paint shop today! That shop hours to guard their perfect polish. 
, an would have to be bigger than entire fac- The automobile business is only one of 
eal . . : <_s ' 
7 tories are now. many industries that are profiting from 
and What has steel to do with the change? improvements in steel. Better steels or 
Ay Simply this: Once those many painting _ better ways of using steels may be of value 
1e e * . ‘ . x " , 
are operations were needed to cover up the to your business. “Put it up to Steel.” 
by rough metal underneath. Today’s steel Any of the Companies listed will welcome 
ked i ; : ' 
ce . ° 
no- sheets are so flawless and even-textured — your inquiry. 
ing that they readily take a mirror- 

. ~ . ee M ic $ 1G OMPANY * AM ICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
kle like finish. e fos] prprcemnenant cere pote insert + COLUMBIA STEEL 
re- x Uss COMPANY * CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY + FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING 

? = . rOn NS yD OC OMP ° IONAI ; COMPAN + OIL 

wo T he steel that goes into L oS vi on . oa ane an LY ' - il = @ MPANY 
ms w . ° saa I 33 OAL, ON & RAI OAD COMP * UN s ATLA 

Automobile Sheets is specially Samant Gaurany  Unued keaaes Sted Corporation Subsidiarie 
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- it good business to buy 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


for Camels ? 








{RIGHT} 


Detroit, Michigan. HERB 
LEWIS, Red Wings’ hockey 
star, says: “Ice hockey’s 


HE pleasure you get out of a cigarette de- 

pends on the tobaccos put in it. Camel has 
spent millions of dollars more for the choicer, 
riper tobaccos. Smokers appreciate this. Millions 
of men and women feel that Camels give them 







rough, tough, and fast — 





three reasons why it pays 






me to keep an eagle eye more of the good things they want in smoking 


on my digestion. I find than other cigarettes. If you are not a Camel 






that smoking Camels with smoker, try them. See for yourself why Camel's \ 






my meals and after helps costlier tobaccos appeal to millions of Americans. 






to ease tension.” 




















{LEFT} 
New York, New York. 
AL MINGALONE, crack 
newsreel cameraman, 
says: ‘“When news 
breaks I have to be on 
the spot to film it. 
Many a time—for days 














{LEFT} 
Pasadena, California. MRS. 
RUFUS PAINE SPALDING 
111, society matron, says: 
“Camels suit me perfectly. 












They're so mild and so 
good tasting. That’s what 
I especially like in a cig- 





in a row—lI've been 
kept on the run. When 
I'm tired, I get a ‘lift’ 
with a Camel. Right 
around the clock— it’s 
Camels for me.” 









arette and why I'm so de- 







voted to Camels. How 
true itis thatCamels don’t 
tire one’s taste or irritate 









one’s throat!” 


{RIGHT} 
Miami, Florida, PETE DESJAR- 
DINS, former Olympic diving 
champion, says: “Divers and 
swimmers like a mild cigarette 





CAMELS ARE A MATCHLESS 








BLEND OF FINER, 












MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS, 





that doesn’t upset their nerves. 
That’s why I prefer Camels. I 
smoke as much as I like. 
Camels don’t give me ‘jangled 
nerves.’ I find Camels taste a 
whole lot better too.” 


TURKISH AND DOMESTIC 






New Double -Feature CAMEL CARAVAN 


— two great shows in an hour’s entertainment 







** Jack Oakie College’’ with Jack Oakie, ““Stu’’ Erwin, Ray- 
mond Hatton, William Austin, and Benny Goodman's 
"Swing School’! Tuesday 9:30 pm E.S.T., 8:30 pm 
C.S.T., 7:30 pm M.S.T., 6:30 pm P.S.T.,WABC-CBS. 
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